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A Menthly MAGAZINE Devoted to 
Improving the Lot of the Average cf Us 


ROY F. BERGENGREN © 


Editor 





How do you like us in our new size? 
We didn’t much want to change what 
is known as our ‘format’ (technical 
word meaning ‘shape’) but our pros- 
pective advertisers all told us that we 
would have to conform with the usual 
and standard measurements if we are 
ever to get advertising. 

We offer for summer reading an 
amazing story by RUTH RYAN of our 
staff which has to do with discovering 
America. With three companions who 
spent less than a hundred dollars each 
this young lady who had never before 
been out of Wisconsin went forth ‘to 
see what she could see’; the result is 
of very great value to anyone who 
wants to get the maximum out of a 
vacation. 

Then we sat an ancient college pro- 
duct of over thirty years ago down be- 
side a graduate of yesterday, each arm- 
ed with a typewriter and given the 
responsibility to tell Mothers and Fa- 
thers what we should do about this 
COLLEGE BUSINESS. 

How about owning your own home? 
There's another subject which is in- 
teresting a great many credit union 
members. 

Tom is still batting for a thousand 
in the Question and Answer Depart- 
ment. 

We can give you a real magazine if 
you will but give us the subscriptions! 
Remember — ‘100,000 subscriptions by 
Labor Day!’ 


NEXT MONTH 


We are going to try again for a real 
women’s department next month. 

We have also some fine short short 
stories. 

Next month also we are going to in- 
troduce you to the National Board of 
Cuna. We are diligently collecting the 
pictures that will be ready by August. 

And did it ever occur to you that the 
3RIDGE is your magazine? No one is ever 
going to make any profit out of it; its 
sole mission in life is to serve its read- 
ers. We want you to participate in its 
preparation. 

Take pen in hand! Don’t be bashful! 
Let us know what the credit union 
movement is thinking. 

Read the Brivce! Contribute to the 
BRIDGE! It is your BRIDGE; it is in nro- 
cess of being built! HELP—us build it. 
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ON RELAXING 


ERE WE are at mid-summer. Time 
to relax. “How can I relax,” 
you ask, “when I am head over heels 
in debt? How can I stop worrying 
over the fact that the newspapers, 
day by day, prove we are going into 
another war’? How can I relax when, 
now that there is the promise of a 
job again, I find capital and labor at 
grips as to what shall be done with 
the increasing profits? How shall | 
relax when neighbor John is always 
dinging into my ears his fears about 
Fascism in America and neighbor 
Jim loses his temper over ‘commu- 
nism’ every time I get talking with 
him? How relax when somebody 
wants to do something to the Su 
preme Court and IL don’t know 
whether they should or not? How 
relax when nothing seems settled and 
I don't know whether | am coming 
or going? Relax? Phooey!!!!" 
Yet, if anyone should leave it to 
me this beautiful July Sabbath 
I would again say that your greatest 
need and my greatest need this sum 
mer is to relax! 
My little dictionary defines “re 


lax _ eo slacken: make less close. 


render less tense, rigorous or severe, 
Relaxation 


divert, as to the mind.” 





A (Wo rd f rom 


is “the process of diminishing ten- 
sion; it involves diversion and recre- 
ation.” That’s the ticket; let’s be- 
come less tense; let’s divert our 
minds. 

We in the United States haven't 
an enemy in the world. We want 
nothing that any other nation has; 
we are envious of no one. We desire 
only peace that we may work out our 
own internal, economic problems. No 
nation of Europe is really ready for 
war and there is no war in prospect 
—so Why worry about that? Relax! 
If a war comes you'll know it and 
meantime there isn’t anything you 
can do about it. 

And the fight between the com- 
munists and the fascists! Both are 
forms of dictatorship; we have 
neither need for nor desire for nor 
any possibility of being seriously 
bothered by either doctrine. 

The Supreme Court has probably 
more power than was originally in- 
tended but it hasn't been abusing 
that power noticeably; there may be 
some compromise about enlarging it. 
After all nine appointed men are 
rather too few to settle all the prob- 
lems which atfect a hundred and 
thirty million of us. But the Court 
is in no danger; if it is enlarged, 
average jurists will be appointed to 


it and they will do an average job 
and we needn’t spoil this fine sum- 
mer afternoon by worrying about it. 

Relax! Always after a depression 
there are labor troubles; during a 
depression there is nothing much for 
labor and capital to quarrel about. 
It’s a sign of returning prosperity 
when such troubles come and these 
troubles are necessary that labor 
may get a fairer share of returning 
national good times. The President 
is doing a fine job; no President in 
recent history has had a finer social 
consciousness. 

Relax! If you are head over heels 
in debt—get the situation on paper 
and let the credit union get you 
back on a saner course. Times are 
better; never was it more certain 
that this is going to become and be- 
comes day by day a better world. 
Forget your own importance; demo- 
bilize your problems—read a good 
book—get down to the beach for the 
sunset; it’s free like most good 
things; or take a walk in the cool 
of the evening or climb a hill or look 
up into the trees, be it in the forest 
or in the public park, get your chin 
up; have a little private purge and 
get the bile out of your system. Stop 
worrying; most worries are fanciful 
creations of a jaundiced mind. 


TTT ' Mare Antony named this month after Julius Caesar who was born 
}U i, | during the month. I wonder if you have the same recollection I have 


of being obliged to recite his immortal oration on the death of friend 
Julius? It was a hot afternoon in publie school No. 1 when they reached me and 


+ 
it 


was my turn to recite. The windows were open and all outdoors was calling 


me. I was watching the clock, hoping against hope that something would happen 
which would dismiss school before it was my turn to get up and inform my very 
disinterested fellow students that it was ‘time to bury Caesar, not to praise him’. 
How I did hurry with the process of getting him buried! 

A great month—July! I can’t help wondering (because it is so very hot in 


» . 
Raitfeisen 


house this mid-afternoon, in spite of the Lake) whether it was hot in 


Philadelphia the day the Declaration of Independence was reported by Tom 
Jefferson to the Continental Congress. Did he wear the equivalent of a Palm Beach 
suit? Did he take two or three extra handkerchiefs from his lodgings that morning 
knowing that there was dirty work to be done at the cross roads that day and 
that his noble brow would perspire freely! And what was George the Third doing 
that day? Probably he was sitting under a tree in the back garden of the royal 
palace, giving little thought to his hot-headed and obstreperous subjects across the 


seas. Would we fi lks have the nerve 


make a nation? Have we the nerve to 


perfect what Jefferson and Washington and Franklin made? That's your respon- 


sibility and mine! Interesting, isn't it? 


to 
M 
to 











N LEGS as sturdy as boiled maca- 

roni, Henry Maple climbed from 
his car after completing a series of 
gyrations that would make a figure 
skater’s course look like a bee-line. 
Suddenly out of the darkness a hus- 
ky voice startled him. 

“You did some fancy stuff, Bud- 
dy! Everything O. K.?” 

“T d-don’t know,” muttered Henry, 
“I haven’t looked.” 

The stranger produced a flashlight 
and walked slowly around the car. 

“Hmm, you're in luck—nothing 
wrong but a flat. Gimme the keys to 
the spare. I'll lend you a hand!” 

After a few minutes the job was 
done. Henry’s benefactor proceeded 
to stow away the tools. Wiping his 
hands on his coat he addressed him- 
self to Henry who was now standing 
at the car door. 

“Looked like you might be trying 
to go my way when you blew by. 
Mind giving me a lift to the next 
town?” 

“Cert - certainly 
Henry. “Hop in.” 

“Better stiil—I'll spell you driving, 
Buddy. You act jittery.”” Without 
waiting for a reply he clambered in 
behind the wheel before Henry had 
a chance to object. 

The man clashed through the 
gears and booted the speedometer 
needle up to seventy in no time. 

“Don’t mind my steppin’ on it— 
Got to make the midnight train out 
of Pittsville.” 

In the dim light of the dash Hen- 
ry covertly studied his companion. 
A hard, hungry face with a heavy 
black stubble growing out of its 
waxy pallor—furtive deep-set hollow 
eyes. Henry was not comforted. 

The car was now weaving unstead- 
ily as it flashed past the sparse high- 
way traffic. Again that raspy voice. 
“Haven't done much driving lately— 
been in stir for a stretch.” 

Henry definitely wilted—this 
even worse then he first suspicioned. 
Another blowout 


not,’ breathed 


Was 


would be welcome. 








They sped along in deep silence 
when suddenly there was the scream 
of a siren. The man cursed. His 
hand automatically flew under his 
coat. He first stepped even harder 
on the throttle and then abruptly 
changed to a slower speed. He mo- 
tioned Henry to exchange seats 
with him. 

“You do 
manded. 

The police car had now pulled up 
beside them. Henry came to a stop. 
One of the officers got out, skim- 
ming the car with his light as he 
approached them. The _ stranger 
switched off the dash bulb and 
hunched himself back into the cor- 
ner of the seat. 

“I’m sorry, officer,” said Henry. 
“We were hurrying to catch a train.” 

“You don’t need to catch a train 
—the way you were moving. It 
would be too slow for you.” He bus- 
ied himself examining Henry’s cre- 
dentials and writing a ticket. 

This, thought Henry, is my oppor- 
tunity—but what was the hard some- 
thing that pressed itself against his 
ribs? 


the talking!” he com- 


“Sign here,” instructed the offi- 
cer, “and report to the night court 
in Walton before midnight.” 

“That’s just where we came from. 
You going to follow us in?” inquired 
Henry, brightly suggestive. 

“I’ve followed you all I want to.” 
The officer leaned forward and 
tapped Henry’s arm for emphasis. 

“And remember this, my fine fel- 
low, it will be twelve o’clock—or else. 
And, in case you don’t know it, when 
you're clocked over sixty His Honor 
figures in days—not in dollars!” 

The officer moved away. Suddenly 
Henry's companion came to life. 
Chief, loan me a match— 
will va?” As he spoke he hauled him- 
self out of the car, went over to the 
policeman and in a confidential whis- 
per said, “Nice work, Chief. That 
feller had me scared stiff. I need a 


“pay, 

































smoke.”” The officer accommodated 
him. 

He lifted up a shoe on which to 
light the match but in so doing lost 
his balance and bumped backwards 
into the policeman. Then murmur- 
ing obsequious apologies he strode 
back to the car to find Mr. Maple in 
a state of utter collapse. 

The man waited a few minutes un- 
til the police car was well out of 
sight, then nudging Henry from the 
wheel he climbed in and resumed his 


course straight ahead down the 
highway. 

“You're going the wrong way!” 
gasped Henry. “We've got to go 


back to Walton!” 

“Whad'dya mean—back to Wal- 
ton? I told you I gotta catch the 
rattler.” 

“But the police!” 

“Now, Buddy,” soothed Henry's 
guest. “Don’t never pay no atten- 
tion to bulls—they’re dumb.” 

Henry subsided. To the outskirts 
of Pittsville they rode in silence, 
Henry sick and brooding. He was 
past argument—even past surprise. 
He dully wondered what the climax 
would be for now the stranger was 
pulling into the freight vards. Hen- 
ry watched him climb out. 

“Well, Buddy, this, as you calls it, 


wailed Henry. 


is my destination. Thanks for the 
lift—and a pleasant journey to 
you!” He swept his cap from his 


head and smiled crookedly at Henry. 

“Yeah—pleasant, all right—spend- 
ing a week in that ‘stir’ vou were 
talking about,’””’ Henry was embold- 
ened to say. 

“Aw, = fergit what's 
this?’”’ He handed Henry a pad from 
his pocket. “Just a little souvenir 
that musta stuck to that match I 
borrowed.” 

He disappeared quickly into the 
darkness of the freight sheds. Henry 
stared after him, then looked at the 
article that had been left in his 
hands. It was the traffic officer’s 


book of arrests. 


it—-Sa-ay, 





A vacation, a car and a Credit Union—these were all 
our modern Miss Columbus needed to discover a new 
world. Even in 1492 it was old stuff to the Indians, but 


that didn't spoil Columbus’ appreciation of his discovery. 











E SAW the world on the strength 

of a car, a credit union and two 
weeks off. Maybe we didn’t see the 
world, not all of it, but we saw 
enough of the eastern half of this 
country to make our two weeks very 
full and to give us something to 
think about for the rest of the year. 
We saw the things that everybody in 
America knows about and_ talks 
about and takes for granted, and 
which not so many of us ever take 
the trouble to actually see. And we 
found it worthwhile. We saw Niag- 
ara Falls, and Bunker Hill, and the 
Washington Monument, and we're 
vlad we did. Maybe they're all old 
stuff, but they weren't to us. 

Did it cost a lot of money? A hun- 
dred dollars apiece. That’s a pretty 
fair sum of money for the average 
income, but we got a lot for it, and, 
ince it was financed by the credit 
union it doesn’t mean that we'll be 
living on crackers and milk for a 
couple of months after our good time 
is over. For our hundred dollars we 
saw ten states, half a dozen large 
cities and any amount of sections of 
the country different from our own. 
We think we got pretty good value. 


4 








For a start, let’s cover a few dry 
details on the subject of dividing ex- 
penses. Three of us shared the run- 
ning expenses of the car; they came 
to eighteen dollars apiece, including 
yas, oil, toll bridges and an occa- 
sional parking fee. Probably we got 
off easily; our repairs were confined 
to one solitary flat tire. We inau- 
gurated one practice which any 
group of cooperative motorists 
should find helpful. We each placed 
ten dollars in a common fund from 
which all car expenses were to be 
paid, and when that was exhausted 
another eight. By this method we 
eliminated a great deal of involved 
figuring of the “yes-but-you-owed- 
me-seventy-eight-cents-from-the-last- 
time-we-stopped-for-gas” variety. 

Accommodations? Well, we were- 
n't proud, and we didn’t demand 
much more than cleanliness and a 
good mattress. On the road we found 
the ordinary “tourist home” (for 
some reason three out of four seem- 
ed to be called “the Maples” regard- 
less of whether the lawn was graced 
with weeping willows or umbrella 
trees) both comfortable and reason- 
able in price. Out of half a dozen at 
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which we stopped we found only one 
which wasn’t up to our standards, 
and this was in a popular ocean re- 
sort where we would have been wis- 
er to have stayed at a hotel. Most 
tourist homes can put four people 
up for the night for two or three 
dollars, and we found them to be the 
best places to stop on the road. In 
cities, of course, the hotel is a neces- 
sity. Nowadays any large hotel is 
pretty sure to furnish good accom- 
modations; the only question is 
price. We found that we got along 
very nicely on an average of about 
two dollars a person. 


The Real Problem 


This is all elementary economy. 
The real problem lay in making our 
dollars go the farthest in seeing the 
things we had come to see. Natur- 
ally, we couldn’t see them all, and it 
was a task to determine which to 
include. That question solved itself, 
fortunately; for we found that 
things we wanted to see just came 
along naturally, and we saw ‘em. If 
you're ever in doubt when travelling 
in unfamiliar territory as to where 
you ought to go and what you ought 
to see, we recommend our very sim- 
ple plan. Just discard the guidebook, 
get in the car, drive in the direction 
it happens to be facing, and sooner 
or later, usually sooner, you'll come 
to something you’ve wanted to see. 

Our sightseeing was not spectacu- 
lar. We saw the things that every- 
body sees, and found them worth see- 
ing. We demonstrated the truth of 
another aphorism, too; the best 
things in life are free. We were not 
proud in our sightseeing. Reflecting 
that in Boston and New York and 
Washington we had very little repu- 
tation to keep up we were not 
ashamed to rubber frankly, regard- 
less of the amused glance of the so- 
phisticated native. 
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We started out with Niagara Falls 
and saw it (or them) thoroughly, as 
is shown in the photograph. The 
falls are in our own backyard, so to 
speak, but they couldn’t be more 
worth seeing if they were concealed 
in the heart of the South American 
Jungle. 

As we progressed east we discard- 
ed a number of preconceived notions 


and, presumably, thereby demon- 
strated that travel broadens the 
mind. For some unknown reason I 


had always had an idea that in the 
thickly settled east a tree was a rar- 
ity, probably not to be found outside 
of museums, and that scenery in gen- 
eral consisted of factory landscapes, 
varied with occasional enormous cit- 
ies. Not so. New York and Massa- 
chusetts have, in a casual way, more 
trees than Wisconsin; they are ev- 
erywhere. 

Boston furnished us with that ex- 
tremely pleasant feeling that comes 
when something is exactly what you 
expected it to be. It is crowded, and 
the streets are narrow and twisting, 
so that you can readily believe the 
old poem which tells of the origin of 
Milk Street from the haphazard 
wanderings of a farmer’s calf. And 
yet it is a charming city, one which 
has grown old gracefully; in many 
parts it seems to have changed very 
little from the Boston that Emerson 
and Lowell and Longfellow knew. We 
made another discovery here, too; 
hospitality is not the peculiar prop- 
erty of any one section of the coun- 
try, but is to be found in all. 

I don’t suppose any city in the 
country is fuller of history than 
Boston; it seems queer to be actual- 
ly looking at Faneuil Hall and Bunk- 
er Hill and Boston Harbor in which 
they dumped the tea, instead of only 
hearing about them. I doubt if a 
native Bostonian could understand 
that feeling; he takes these things 


for granted and figures that he may 
get around to seeing them some day, 
but that there is no hurry. But, man, 
he certainly would like to get out 
west and take a look at that Grand 
Now 


Canyon! that must be some- 
thing! It is his loss. 
We See the Sea 
And we sailed on the Atlantic 


Ocean, taking the boat to Province- 
town, and that is another thrill. I 
doubt if one who has lived on the 
seashore could realize the feeling of 
wonder that comes to a native of a 
landlocked state when she reflects 
that supposing the boat were to turn 
her stubby prow towards the east 
she could sail straight on for a week 
or better and never see land. It’s a 
feeling that can’t be put into words, 
but it’s impressive; you can take my 
word for that. 

And then New York, which was in 
a way a disappointment, because it 
was What I had expected it to be, and 
no more. Boston, one wants to stay 
the same, to be always the city you 
read about; New York is expected to 
absolutely overwhelm the _ traveler. 
But it didn’t. Skyscrapers are enor- 
mously impressive of course—but 
you have seen so many select views 
of the New York skyline in the mov- 
ies. Still, no movie can quite give 
you the feeling you have when you 
stand at the bottom of the Empire 
State Building and look up and up 
and up, an endless tower of white, 
broken only by regular parallel lines 
which are large windows at the bot- 
tom but seem no more than scratches 
on the marble as the eye nears the 
top. 

The real trouble with New York 
was that I felt as safe there as I 
would have felt on the streets of Sun 
Prairie, Wisconsin; the traffic went 
by with a rush, certainly, but so it 


(Continued on 13) 
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Vacation days will soon be over. Shall 
we SEND the boy to College? A graduate 
of thirty-four years ago and a graduate of Pit 3 
yesterday point out the difference between ee 





‘sending’ him and helping him to go if 
he has a REAL REASON for going. 


Don't SEND 
Your Boy to College 


The Old Man Speaks! 


| AM FIFTY-EIGHT and graduated 
tron ollege over thirty years 
ago. 

Ch I time of year when 
many mothers and dads are wonder- 
ng whether or not Mary John 

ild so to college. I have just fin- 

ed the process helping a boy 
ind a gir hr gh college and possl- 

as we learn best from experi- 


‘ | 1 ] 
a iew CONCIUSI 


nce, yns coming out 
I my experience 


may be of value. 
To begin with it is a mistake to 
encourage a boy or a girl to go to 
college from the wrong motive. I 
have seen many fond parents make 
all sorts of financial sacrifices to ‘“‘ed- 
cate” their children because they 
wanted them “to have 


6 


t 


advantages 


which we didn’t have.” That isn’t 
by itself a good enough reason. The 
business of giving a boy four years 
in college in just the Way in 
which you give him at a given point 
a scooter, later on a bicycle and still 
later possibly an automobile—just as 
a luxury so that the boy can be “edu- 
cated” and be known for all time as 
a “college man”; that won't do. 

You Cai 

He can educate himself if he has 
the will to do it and you may help 
supply the tools, if college is what 
he needs. I also } many fond 


Same 


, 
not educate a bow. 


KNOW 
parents who have assisted to turn 
out some very indifferent lawyers 
and poor preachers because they in- 
sisted on the wrong use of raw ma- 
terial. A boy who is born smart with 





his hands—there is for him 
neering or the mechanic arts. 
ter a good carpenter than a 
preacher. 


engi- 
Bet- 
dull 


Then, in determining whether to 
help a boy or a girl to the tools a 
college is supposed to supply you 
must decide whether or not the boy 
or the girl really will do the work 
required, faithfully, in order to get 
something out of the educational) 
process. The college course which is 
confined to four years in a country 
club, the resident doing just enough 
to assure his continued residence— 
is a drain on the parent and may 
spoil the child. 


It’s best for the boy or girl to have 
a stake in the process—by working 
summers and by helping himself 
through by college work winters. | 
advise however against stressing 
this business of “working his way 
through” if you can afford to pay 
the bills because in every college the 
number of available jobs are few and 
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should be reserved for those 
really need them. 

I would also get the boy or the 
girl pointed towards some worth- 
while goal at the earliest possible 
time in his or her college course. 
Most colleges do a very poor person- 
nel job. The day when every college 
graduate could sell bonds at a profit 
is gone and I hope gone forever. 

The choice of the college is im- 
portant. 

The boy may prefer an endowed 
school because of his false assump- 
tion that the choice means greater 
social advantages. In almost every 
state is an excellent state college 
where the cost of tuition fees, etc., 
is much lower than in the average 
endowed school. Some of these State 
colleges are quite as efficient as the 
endowed schools. I would do noth- 
ing hit or miss; find out what the 
cost is going to be and do a little in- 
vestigating as to the reputation of 
this college or that from the stand- 
point of its faculty personnel. 

Just as we would be better off po- 
litically in this country if we had 
two clearly defined political parties— 
liberal and conservative—so it would 
help us in choosing a college if we 
knew which of them would best suit 
our son for the kind of a life he is 
going to live. It is not the function 
of the college to convince anyone. 
The purpose of education, according 
to my dictionary, is “to train the 
moral and intellectual faculties.” I 
like better to think of education as 
the process of opening the mind to 
truth and the development of the ca- 
pacity to distinguish what is 
from what is false. 

Just as I would question the wis- 
dom of attending a college which had 
for its purpose to convince the stu- 
dent that the cooperative plan of 
economic association is the best plan, 
so I would equally examine anv pro- 
posed college to determine whether 
or not the chances are that its func- 
tion, whether it be entirely conscious 
of that fact or not, is to convince 
the student that what is, is good, 
because “it is.”” The average teacher 
lives apart from the world; many 
times his monasticism prevents him 
from finding out what is really going 
on in the world beyond his particu- 
larly delightful monastery. 

I do not subscribe to the theory 
that there is no liberalism in the 
heavily endowed colleges. They gen- 
erally have some radicals on their 
faculties—enough samples to si'pply 
an argument that the college is “‘lib- 
eral.” Incidentally it seems to me 
that the average of us credit union 
members would prefer the liberal 
college if we could only locate it. 


who 


trie 
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Even State colleges are often bedev- 
iled by politicians who have the 
wrong notion of what constitutes pa- 
triotism. 

Obviously too many colleges have 
been too heavily endowed by philan- 
thropists whose money came from 
sources which, to discuss them char- 
itably, are of doubtful economic and 
social integrity. Very rarely, if ever, 
does a college Board of Trustees look 
a gift horse in the mouth. Many of 
the boards of the endowed colleges 
are composed almost exclusively of 
capitalists or those who profess be- 
lief in capitalism. A strong and in- 
telligent labor leader, a well founded 
cooperator would be a most valuable 
addition to the average board of 
trustees of the average endowed col- 
lege. 

Do not misunderstand me. Most 
college board members are excellent 
men, honorable, successful, well in- 
tentioned; they are however for the 
most part out of touch with average 
working people. They do not thor- 
oughly understand why so many of 
us seek improvement in economic 
practices which do not work too well 
for the masses of the people. To 
them the truth is, quite normally, the 
satisfactory condition in which they 
find themselves. 

I mention this only that, just as 
Mother often goes along with Father 
when he is picking out a suit and 
helps him get for the money ex- 
pended what he most wants in a suit 
—so Mother and Father and John 
and Mary should all go along in this 
more difficult and important busi- 
ness of finding the right college. 
Don’t be hit or miss about it. Have 
adequate reasons for what you do. 

In my own college over a quarter 
of a century ago the contact with 
the President of the College at Sun- 
day vespers was enough to receive 
from the college to pay me richly for 
my attendance there for four years. 
He taught me that the purpose of 
life is service; if I have failed to 
profit fully from his teachin the 
fault is mine for I have never been 
able to forget the lesson. 

I repeat—don’t be hit or miss 
about it. Many parents are. Don't 
get confused and misled by a sense 
of false values. Take the individual! 
boy or girl into account. Don’t send 
them to college whatever you do; if 
they really want to go and have some 
sane reason for going, help them to 
go. If they really desire the use of 
college facilities, help them to locate 
the college with the best facilities 
for their use. 

Above all, however, remember that 
any boy or girl who wants to go to 
college badly enough—can go and 


that many do go who shouldn’t go 
at all. 


What the Boy Thinks About 
Ie All 


I am 22. I graduated from college 
one year ago. 

With that for a start, let’s look at 
this college business. What I’m 
chiefly wondering now is, “Was it 
worth my time and Dad’s money?” 

Frankly, I don’t know. I think it 
was; I think I have taken many val- 
uable things out of college with me. 
Sut maybe I could have gotten them 
without the expenditure of four 
years and several thousand dollars. 

On the other hand, I can make a 
few pretty good guesses based on 
boys I knew both in my own college 
and in others. Another’s case is al- 
ways easier to judge than your own; 
! can look at John Smith and Bill 
Jones pretty dispassionately, and de- 
cide that a natural born bricklayer 
like Smith has no business in col- 
lege, but that it is doing wonders for 
Bill. All things considered I whole- 
heartedly agree with the dictum, 
“Don’t send the boy to college.” 

And especially don’t send him to 
any particular college. Either be- 
cause it was your own, or because 
the Smiths’ boy did. awfully well 
there, or because it has social stand- 
ing. Make the responsibility for the 
choice his. He can’t go very far 
wrong. I went to an endowed east- 
ern college, one of the so-called “ivy” 
colleges, and I have made a good 
many first-hand observations of a 
large coeducational state university. 
1 am absolutely sure of two things; 
a boy who wanted an education could 
get it at either one, and a boy who 
didn’t, couldn’t. Both have adequate, 
usually more than adequate, facul- 
ties and equipment and will be glad 
to encourage any signs of a scholarly 
turn of mind in your neither 
one is capable of scientifically graft- 
ing an education on him, without any 
effort on his part beyond passive 
submission to the process. There are 
ditferences between the two, advan 
tages and disadvantages, but none 
important enough to justify sending 
him to one when he wants to go to 
the other. 

The old endowed colleges are usu- 
ally more expensive, partly because 
they must charge higher tuition fees 
than a_ state-supported institution 
and partly because, having acquired 
for this and other reasons a wealth- 
ier student body, the standard of 
personal expenses (clothing, amuse- 
ment, etc.) is much higher. Like 
most generalizations, this is not en- 

(Continued on page 20) 
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“TH HEAVYWEIGHT situation, which 
Gene Tunney’s retirement left in 
ayo, is slow- 


“a rare mess some years 


| adjusting itself, though there is 
still too much doubt and confusion 
a to ist who can lick whom. Joe 
Lou by virtue of his victory over 
the decrepit Jimn Braddock, is the 


present claimant, but his title is by 
as the 
champion’s should be, and as it al- 
prior to the Tunney re- 
And it will take 


it out. 


no means so clear and definite 


at least a 

vear to work 
Settling the question in these de 

generate and commercialized days is 


five per cent fists, and ninety-five per 


cent dickering, estimates of the gate, 
contracts, law-suits, and statements 
to the press. The real champion at 


is Battling Mike Jacobs, 
footwork is the shiftiest in 
the business, and who can put a kill- 
ing punch into any contract whatso- 


the moment 
whose 


ever. In the old days it was very 
different 

The Ch imp Wwe ild be discovered 
leaning against a bar inhaling the 
fruits of his last victory in the shape 
of seventy-five dollars worth of ales, 
wines, liquors and cigars. He is sur- 
rounded by a small group of admir- 
ers who are allowing him to stand 


treat and reminding him of 
did to his latest victim. At 


ment the 


what he 
this mo- 
swinging doors push in- 
wards, the Contender sur- 
rounded by his hangers-on and with 
a derby hat cocked over his eye in a 


enters, 


= 
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“ 
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An attempt to unravel the 
tangled heavyweight situa- 
tion, containing a lament for 
the rough and tough old days 
when a manager was just a 


guy holding the champ’s:coat 
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very tough way. He approaches the 
bar, hollers loudly for drinks for the 
house, and elbows the Champ aside. 

“Lissen you!” says the Champ. 

“Whatcha got to say?” 

“Watch who ya_ pushin’—see? 
Unless ya want them cauliflower ears 
of yours pushed down to ya shoul- 
ders. Fa two bits I'd do it, anyhow.” 

“Oh, izzat so?” 

“Yes, ’at’s so.” 

“Any time, punk, any time at all.” 





Braddock Just Dodges a Crusher: 


While this is going on the two 
pugs are sneering at each other. At 
this point the Champ reaches over 
and deliberately pulls the challeng- 
er’s hat over his eyes. The challeng- 
er pushes it up with his right and 
leads with his left. Both parties are 

(Continued on page 24) 


Max Baer Clowns With His 
Conqueror, Tommy Farr 
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HAT IS this thing we call the 

“heart of the credit union?” Is 
it the National Association? We are 
a central union of forty-two State 
Leagues and a large number of Chap- 
ters and we do our best to represent 
our vast constituency adequately. Is 
Mr. Filene the “heart of the credit 
union?” No man could more singly 
deserve the honor we pay him as the 
Founder and the primary motivation 
of the credit union movement. Is the 
credit union treasurer, as he per- 
sonifies his credit union, is he the 
real “heart of the credit union?” Is 
the Federal Section which produced 
in three years twice as many credit 
unions as were created the first ten 
years of the credit union movement 
—is it the “heart of the credit un- 
ion?” 

Probably none of these major in- 
fluences really constitutes the heart 
of this great movement of ours. 
Raiffeisen gave the credit union its 
heart—when he founded credit un- 
ionism on complete unselfishness. 
The motivation behind the credit un- 
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ion movement is the single, unique 
thing about it. What is “motiva- 
tion?” It is the compelling purpose 
to accomplish. It is the inspiration 
which moves the individual when 
confronted with any potential activ- 
ity. It varies, of course. 

I find that a man who cannot swim 
has fallen off the dock and is drown- 
ing. Impelled by an urge to save 
human life I jump in and get him 
out. My motivation is service As- 
sume instead that I look to see who 
the man is and, appreciating that he 
is a well known philanthropist, I 
jump in and save his life because I 
think he will give me a rich recom- 
pense in money. The act is the same; 
the motivation is different. 

We are in the midst of great evo- 
lutionary changes in the United 
States. That evolutionary process 
goes on all the time. Think in terms, 
for the moment; of the progress in 
your own lifetime in aviation, the 
construction of automobiles, th2 ra- 
dio. As I write all the United States 
is hoping and praying that Amelia 






Earhart is still alive and safe and 
that she and her brave navigator 
will be rescued. Think what means 
are being used to rescue her and 
then think of the evolutionary prog- 
ress that goes on inevitably, day by 
day. Think how the radio is being 
used, the great airplane carrier 
Lexington, carrying over 60 planes, 
the wireless, the telephone, improved 


steam navigation; if she has a 
chance at all it is because the world 
progresses; it does not stand still. 


It seeks to perfect itself and the new 
device at which we laugh and sneer 
today is the accepted and most use- 
ful device of tomorrow. And if you 
be accused of being a “radicai’”’ or a 
“communist” because you prefer co- 
operative credit to usurious money 
lending—just think in terms of this 
inevitable evolutionary change which 
goes on forever. 

There is nothing radical, there- 
fore, in attempting to change the 
motivation of national life. Hither- 
to we have been a nation of pioneers, 
opening up a wilderness. The rugged 
individualists had to be indeed 
rugged; they were digging wealth 
from the soil and there were no real 
rules in the then game of life. We 
came to glorify and to exalt the in- 
dividual in our midst who could ac- 
cumulate the most things. The typi- 
cally successful American was he 
with the largest bank account and 
we were not overly particular as to 
the way and manner in which he ac- 
quired it. If his wealth built libra- 
ries we did not go back to see wheth- 
er or not the workers in the mills 
worked too long hours at too inade- 
quate pay in order to make it pos- 
sible. 

But, after all, is the accumulation 
of things the really American way? 
A nation to be truly of the people 
and for the people and by the people 
must develop a high average 
which all the people may 
Human rights—must they 
not come first while property rights 
come Isn’t that consistent 
with what we have been always try- 
ing to do in America’? 

Take the credit union and the high 
rate money lender. The latter thinks 
of loans as a means to profit, the 
possible profit no matter 
what happens to the borrower in the 
The credit union thinks of 
the member and its maximum serv- 
ice to him. You will find much of the 
philosophy of the credit union writ- 
ten by the Carpenter all through the 
New Testament. 

The heart of the credit union is— 
love. It is the love which passeth all 
understanding, the love of man for 
his brother expressed in service. 


happi- 
ness in 


s ha Ce 


second? 


greatest 


process. 














Readers are invited to Submit Questions on any Credit 
Union Problems and also to give us your frank reaction on 
the answers, whether you agree or disagree with the Editor. 


What About HK? 











From Texas 
FIRST QUESTION. At a recent meet- 
ing of our Board of 


ditference of 


Directors a 
marked opinion arose 
ever the responsibility of a co-signer 
in connection with holding or freez- 
ing his shares. One opinion was that 
the reyular text in the body of the 
note (standard approved form No. 
60M is sutlicient to hold the co- 


signer’s shares and the other opin- 
ion was that that alone is insuffi- 
cient. 

ANSWER. When there is a co-signet 


on a member’s loan h name alone 
hould be sufficient to guarantee repay- 
ment in case of default of the maker. 
The co-maker’s signature on a note does 
not hold his shares as collateral un- 
under the blank provided for col- 
lateral, the shares of the 
described It is 
separate agreement 
union and the 
hares on a certain loan. 
that it i 


of a member 


co-maker are 
possible to draw up a 
between the credit 
co-maker placing his 
I do not feel 
secure the loan 
so comple tely a 
, as our experience 
little loss occurs it 


necessary to 
you make 
reference shows that 
very credit unions 
when they have their money in loans 
to members regardless of the size of 
these loans. 


From New York 


SECOND QUESTION. Will you kind- 
ly advise us if the following rulings, 
which now under consideration 
by our credit union, are in line with 
the philosophy of the 
movement: 

“No member may be liable either 
through his own 


are 


credit union 


loans or his en- 


dorsement on other loans, or 


by a 
both, for an amount 
greater than the loan limits that are 
fixed from time to time by the Board 
l Directors.” 


combination of 


0 


“No borrower may endorse for an- 
other member who is at that time 
an endorser for him.” 

ANSWER. Personally, I am quite op- 
posed to the adoption of too n any rules 
limiting the activities of the credit com- 
mittee. The credit committee, like the 
board of directors, is chosen by and 
from the members. Their powers are 
fairly well prescribed in the credit un- 
ion law and in the by-laws. Assume, 
for example, a $500 secured loan limit 
by your credit union. Assume that a 
borrower whose credit is good and who 
is a substantial property owner has bor- 


10 


rowed $150 from the credit union; he 
now is offered as an endorser along with 
one or two other endorsers on a note for 
$400. It seems to me that you might 
run into possibilities which would make 
the rule a headache. I am more in sym- 
pathy with the second rule which dis- 
courages the practice of swapping en- 
dorsements. As a general rule, how- 
ever, it seems to me that we should be 
extremely careful not to destroy the 
effectiveness of the independent action 
of the credit committee by too many 
rules. 


From Ohio 


THIRD QUESTION. Our treasury 
never has enough funds to meet all 
loan applications and some have to 
wait over two weeks to the next pay- 
day. Our applications are numbered 
in the order in which they are re- 
ceived and loans made consecutively 
in this order. A member wants a 
loan for a trip that is imperative at 
once, cannot wait two weeks. CAN 
OTHER MEMBER FRIENDS OF 
HIS BUY SHARES ENOUGH TO 
COVER THIS LOAN AND SPECI- 
FY THAT THIS MONEY IS FOR 
FRIEND'S LOAN? If no “Earmark- 
ing,”’ should directors borrow money 
from National Bank to cover all ap- 
plications which cannot be met be- 
cause of lack of funds, as credit un- 
ion is incorporated with borrowing 
powers 54 

ANSWER. In the first place, I am glad 
to note that all of your money is out on 


loans. That is a sign of a good healthy 
credit union. My _ specific answer to 
this would be no. I do not believe that 


the share buyer could actually specify 
the loan which was to be made with his 
deposit. This is the job of the credit 
committee, and that committee has the 
tinal say on all loans. Furthermore, un- 
less this prospective borrower is the 
tirst in line on your list of unfilled ap- 
plications, he should not receive the 
money until his turn comes. It seems 
to me that this is the solution of your 
problem. Many credit unions are bor- 
rowing money from banks in order to 
cover loans for which they have no 
funds in the share account. It seems 
to me that you would be wise to bor- 
row enough to cover all applications 
for perhaps a thirty day period. If you 
wish you can borrow an amount to 
cover all applications except that made 
by the member who wishes the loan for 
his trip, and then his friend could buy 
shares to cover his loan. The trans- 
action could be made without any ac- 


By TOM DOIG 


tual specification that this money was 
for the particular loan as long as it 
was approved by the credit committee 
After borrowing from the bank, how- 
ever, you should immediately put on a 
campaign in order to increase your 
share account, by using payroll inserts 
or posters which may be purchased 
from the Cuna Supply Cooperative, or 
by any other method which you may 
devise. Such a campaign should bring 
in enough money to pay back your loan 
from the bank promptly. 

The credit union is organized to 
serve the borrower as it is the bor- 
rower who needs help most. Therefore, 
every possible means should be con- 
sidered to fill all loan applications. 


From Michigan 

FOURTH QUESTION. In our city 
there are several factories, mostly 
auto. In two of them there are cred- 
it unions and in other business 
places there are three more or five 
all told. There is also here a U. 
A. W. labor union affiliate of the 
C. 1. O. This labor union has about 
80°, of the workers as members. 
This local is planning on forming a 
credit union and if they do there will 
be an overlapping of territory among 
the several credit unions. 

The question is, would this be per- 
missible and if so would their ter- 
ritory be limited, that is, would the 
factories and other places that have 
credit unions be exempted from the 
territory that would compose the la- 
bor union’s credit union even if a 
large number of the workers belong 
to both the labor union and credit 


» 


unions? 

ANSWER. It would be perfectly per- 
missible for your local union to organ- 
ize a credit union in spite of the over- 
lapping territory. This new credit un- 
ion could include membership in the 
territories already covered by credit 
unions. 


From Wisconsin 


FIFTH QUESTION. Regarding the 
signature of man and wife on a note 
—is it absolutely necessary that 
some credit union official witness the 
wife’s signature? Our credit com- 
mittee usually takes care of this 
which necessitates a lot of running 
around. Wouldn’t it be O. K. to have 
the husband take the note home and 
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witness the signature of his wife. 
He’d be guilty of forgery if he 
signed for her. 

ANSWER. In answer to your question 
it is not necessary for an officer of the 
credit union to witness the wife’s sig- 
nature when that signature is required 
on the note of a borrower. It is suffi- 
cient if the man takes the note home 
and has his wife sign it. As stated in 
your letter, if the signature were not 
actually hers he would be guilty of 
forgery. I know that occasionally a 
credit union member may forge the 
name of his wife on his note but in case 
of his death his widow would be very 
unlikely to state that the signature was 
a forgery. 

From Wisconsin 

SIXTH QUESTION. Now regarding 
chattel mortgages on furniture—is 
it necessary to go and itemize each 
article of furniture? I believe a lot 
of hard feeling is created by this 
method. What is the usual procedure 
followed by other credit unions? If 
a lot of this running around could be 
avoided it would be easier to get 
good men to run our credit unions. 

ANSWER. It is necessary to itemize 
each article of furniture on which a 
chattel mortgage is being taken. How- 
ever, it is not always necessary for 
someone to examine the furniture. If 
the furniture is being bought new and 
the credit union is taking the chattel, 
the member might simply bring the bill 
of sale to the credit union. I think that 
in many cases credit union officers do 
a great deal of chasing around in order 
to check up on the borrower. Many 
times this simply antagonizes him and 
decreases, rather than increases the 
credit union’s prospects for collection. 





From Connecticut 


SEVENTH QUESTION. At our May 
chapter meeting a number of ques- 
tions came up for discussion and be- 
cause of the interest shown by the 
members present it was decided to 
refer some of these to you and your 
group for an opinion. 

In the first place, since we are al- 
Ways urging both. within our own 
credit union and the chapter, the 
matter of affiliation with the State 
League we have been bluntly asked 
the question: “What do we gain by 
membership in the State League and 
the National Association? 

ANSWER. One credit union answered 
this question as set forth below: 

“1. Because our credit union was 

given to us—somebody got the credit 
union law enacted, someone brought the 
story to us and helped us; millions of 
other people need credit union service. 
2. Because we now have the credit 
union movement in our hands with the 
responsibility of doing something about 
it. 
3. Because the League is a non-profit 
organization whose objects are to pro- 
mote, and protect the credit union 
movement. 

4. Because in unity there is strength; 
every powerful group in this country 
recognizes that, even our enemies do. 
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5. Because 42 states have 
all increasing in membership. 

6. Because in joining the League we 
joined the National Association which 
has fought for most of the privileges 
we enjoy, which is constantly fighting 
legal and legislative battles in our be- 
half, and without which we could not 
long exist. 

7. Because only through League and 
National Association membership can 
we perfect our credit union laws, and 
protect ourselves against unfair taxa- 
tion and adverse legislation. 

8. Because we owe it to our members 
and their families to protect the credit 
union and give them the assurance of 
the safeguard found in League and 
National Association membership. 


Leagues, 





Question of the Month 


QUESTION: Does it pay for a 
credit union to subscribe for the 
BRIDGE for all its members? 


ANSWER. The following letter 
was received a short time ago from 
the treasurer of a credit union 
which subscribed for all its mem- 
bers seven months ago: 

THE DENVER AND SALT LAKE 

RAILWAY COMPANY 
Office of the Treasurer 
Denver, Colorado 


Mr. Roy F. Bergengren 
Kaiffeisen House 
Madison, Wisconsin 
Dear Mr. Bergengren: 

Perhaps you will be interested in 
knowing the results that have been 
derived from sending to each mem- 
ber of our credit union a subscrip- 
tion to the BRIDGE. 

At the time the subscriptions 
were sent we had about $11,000 in 
cash, this amount against the total 
assets of about $37,000. After 
about thirty days, we found a 
marked increase in requests for 
loans. We had a number of re- 
quests for large loans that were 
very good, covered by deposits or 
well secured, also a number of J 
small loans. We have also had a 
number of new members who have 
joined through requests for loans 
and the marked increase in our 
loans caused us to sell $2,500 in 
Baby bonds. We have borrowed 
$3,000 from the bank, and at the 
end of each two weeks we are 
anxiously waiting for the money 
which comes in each payday. 

In other words our experience 
has proven that the investment in 
the BRIDGE has been very helpful 
to all members and has proved as 
well that it was a good money in- 
vestment for us. Increasing earn- 
ings have warranted the expense 
many times over. 

With very best wishes for your 
continued success, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
A. F. Dodd, Treasurer 











9, Because other credit unions are 
carrying the load for the benefit of all; 
it is not fair to take these benefits and 
give nothing in return. 

10. Because we get money-saving 
services in Cuna Loan Protection, bur- 
glary insurance, lower bond rates, lower 





priced forms, the BRIDGE, and help wit! 
any and all problems both from the 
League and CUNA. 

11. Because the greater the number 
of credit unions supporting the League, 
the lower will be the cost per credit 
union, and the greater will be the ser- 
vice to us. 

12. Because we can afford it, and it 
is a test of whether we really believe 
in the credit union movement. 


From Connecticut 


EIGHTH QUESTION The Federal 
examiner has made a criticism be- 
cause treasurers are retaining pos- 
session of their own bond. Since all 
papers and records pertaining to a 
credit union are undoubtedly in the 
possession of the treasurer usually 
in an office provided with file cabi- 
nets, safe, etc., why is it necessary 
to locate the bond elsewhere, proba- 
bly in a less secure place, just mere- 
ly to have it away from access of the 
treasurer? 


ANSWER. No bonded officer should 
hold his own bond. If for no other 
reason, this bond should be held by 


some other officer to make certain that 
it is constantly in effect. 


From Connecticut 


NINTH QUESTION. Some credit un- 
ions have a treasurer, assistant 
treasurer, and several collectors. In 
a plant of some size spread out over 
a large area it is found not only con- 
venient but necessary to have several 
trusted members designated as col- 
lectors. We understand that the 
treasurer should be bonded for fidel- 
ity and faithful performance: a— 
Should the assistant treasurer be 
bonded, and if so, for what? Faith- 
ful performance? Fidelity? 

b—Should the collectors be bond- 
ed, and if so, for what? Faithful 
performance? Fidelity? 

c—If then it is necessary to bond 
the treasurer, assistant treasurer, 
and collectors, is there a special rate 
which could be applied to cover all 
in a blanket form which would be 
less expensive than covering each as 
an individual? 

d—Does the CUNA handle such a 
blanket form of bond? 

ANSWER. Answering questions a and 
b. All of the persons connected with a 
Federal credit union who handle its 
funds should be bonded for faithful! 
performance of duties. 

Any credit union which desires to 
bond a group of collectors should sub- 
mit their proposition to the Bonding 
Department and I believe that an eco- 
nomical arrangement could be made to 
cover such persons. 

From Connecticut 


TENTH QUESTION. When a bond is 
obtained does this cover the person 
or the position? For instance, my 
credit union covers me, as treasurer, 


(Continued on page 19) 
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DOLLARS Atay 


F YOU haven't read the book “If I 
Have 4 Apples” by Josephine Law- 
rence add it to your summer pro- 
gram. Read it if it’s the only book 
you read this summer. The Public 
Library doubtless has it and you 
could make no wiser investment than 
to buy it. I wrote of it in the June 
BRIDGE and it has further import- 
ance to us because the problems dis- 
cussed in it are the every day prob- 
lems which bedevil all of us. 
It has to do with buying a home, 
paying too much for it and stagger- 
ing along for a life-time trying to 
pay a mortgage which larger 
than the worth of the house origi- 
nally. It concerns itself with the bus- 


iness 


was 


of being bedazzled by gadgets 
and buying them on the installment 
plan; with the maladjustment of ed- 
ucational problems, with the thou- 
sand and one ways we have developed 
in our complex economic life to ac 
complish the single objective of liv- 
ing beyond our means and in a con- 
Stant state of financial unbalance. 
Two plus two make four. It is the 
everlasting trying to 
make two and two equal eight which 
gets you into trouble, just as it gets 
me into trouble. If, after reading 
that book, you do not see the sense 
of budgetting, of applying intelli- 
gence to the matter of planning and 
living your economic life— then 
there isn’t any real hope for you. 


business of 


The trouble with so many of us is 
personified by Dallas, one of the 
characters in the book. He wanted 
Why? Because he 
eager for an education? That 
had nothing to do with it. His mo- 
tive was vanity. He wanted to go to 
college because he thought the pro- 
cess would put him in a superior so- 
cial classification. He didn’t study. 
He was unable to prepare himself 
for college; he had no well defined 
notion of working his through 
college (as can, relatively easily, be 


to go to college. 
was 


way 






done if one is of sufficiently tough 
moral fiber) ; he wanted to go to col- 
lege because a rich girl he knew was 
going to college and he blamed his 
inability to make it on his father. 


Flunked out of school, he spent 
months trying to get rich quick by 
solving a motion picture puzzle con- 
test. That sort of thinking is typi- 
eal of all the characters in the book. 

Probably the biggest job of the 
credit credit 


and of mu union—is 


union of union 
credit educa- 
tional. True it is our job to drive out 
usurious money lending and to save 
for our members the vast differences 
between the just and the unjust cost 
of credit. True it is our job to not 
only make cash buyers of things out 
of our members (saving the vast dif- 
ferentials between installment and 
cash prices) but our biggest job is 
to create a vast school in popular eco- 
nomics. Jt is our job to stop the bad 
thinking which 
people 


to make eight out of two plus two. 


your 


drives millions of 


into debt as they try vainly 


The objective of life—of your life 
and of my life—what is it? Isn’t it 
to find a fair measure of happiness 
and to perform along the way the 
maximum service each individual is 
geared to render? The book scoffs at 
the theory that all men are created 
equal; it points out that a misun- 


RES F Fee: 


$f 


derstanding of that theory supplies 
many an unambitious youth with an 
alibi as he tries to dodge his per- 
sonal responsibility towards life. It 
shows in all the stark nakedness of 
fact—that the theory of the brother- 
hood of man hasn't worked yet. It 
doesn’t work—that fine theory—be- 
cause no great force has 


ously to make it work. 


tried seri- 


Let’s make a start this summer. 
And the start is at home—with a 
paper and a pencil and the good wife 
by your side; the beginning of nat- 
ional reformation of our bad eco- 
nomic habits comes when the father 
and the mother—or the individual 
out of gear financially as an indi- 
vidual—stops long enough for quiet 
thinking, for brave figuring, for 
honest admission that two and two 
make four and that, with increasing 
prosperity at hand, we can so order 
our individual lives as to find bal- 
ance and contentment in the process. 
We need a new national philosophy. 
Let’s forget the Joneses; let’s stop 
the silly process of trying to live up 
to the of our next 
door neighbor; let’s get re-acquaint- 
ed with the sort of arithmetic we 
learned in the primary school. 

More of that in 
BRIDGES. 


extravagances 


subsequent 
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I Discover America 


(Continued from page 5) 


does anywhere, and it seemed as sub- 
servient to the majesty of the law 
(as embodied in a large, confident 
policeman, the slightest wave of 
whose massive, white-gloved hand 
caused even hardened taxi drivers to 
slam on their brakes) as it is in les- 
ser cities. 1 suppose I was very much 
in the position of the traveler from 
the east who is secretly disappointed 
to find that there are almost no bison 
in the streets of Kansas City and 
that Indian war parties are so infre- 
quent as to be practically unknown. I 
don’t think I really wanted to be run 
over by a Fifth Avenue bus or 
squeezed to death in a subway or 
driven into a nervous breakdown by 
the roar of the city, but I vaguely 
felt the absence of these things. 

The best thing in New York, while 
not quite free, was so near as to 
practically count as such. I refer to 
the ride on the Staten Island ferry, 
maintained by the philanthropic de- 
partment of plants and structures 
(whatever that can conceivably have 
to do with ferryboats), which costs 
a modest nickel. You get a first-class 
view of New York harbor, which is, 
I think, the most wonderful harbor 
in the world. It is a thrill to see 
ships from all the ports you have 
ever heard of, Havre, Bremen, Val- 
paraiso, Bergen—the names in them- 
selves have romance apart from the 
ships and the strange, varicolored 
flags they fly. We saw the statue of 
liberty, which somehow or other 
looked very much larger and more 
impressive than it does on postcards. 
And we went all through the Queen 
Mary, at a total expense of a quar- 
ter, and rather wished we hadn't, be- 
cause it filled us with such powerful 
longings to be heading out to sea 
aboard it and going somewhere, in- 
stead of being doomed to march back 
down the gangplank again. 

In New York, too, we put our 
pride aside and indulged in a thor- 
ough tour of the city in a common, 
or garden variety, rubberneck wag- 
on, fitted with a glass top that ena- 
bled one to look up at the skyscrap- 
ers to his heart’s content. We saw 
Radio Center, and got a view of the 
city from the top of that structure 
which made us suddenly realize how 
huge that city is, a thing which one 
cannot comprehend on the ground. 
We saw Chinatown, and a wonderful 
place it is, with streets narrow and 
winding enough, and houses close 
enough together and fantastically 
constructed enough and with enough 
weird and Orientally mysterious 
smells to make any Cantonese feel at 
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home. But no opium dens. The guide 
did show us the places where opium 
dens used to be (or so he said), but 
that was not quite the same thing. 


And so on to Washington, with a 
stop in Philadelphia just long enough 
to enable us to look at Independence 
Hall and peek through a window at 
the Liberty Bell, which was locked 
up inside. Washington is certainly 
the hottest spot which any great na- 
tion ever chose for its capital, but 
even the heat cannot discourage the 
ambitious sightseer. Only the capi- 
tol, containing the house of repre- 
sentatives in session, was a disap- 
pointment. We had expected a 
learned debate on the part of grave 
and reverend gentlemen, and we got 
something that looked like a crowd- 
ed schoolroom when the teacher has 
just stepped out the door. Legisla- 
tors hurrying up and down, and leg- 
islators conferring with whispers 
and cigars, and legislators wander- 
ing aimlessly around, so that one 
wonders how the business of govern- 
ment ever does manage to get itself 
accomplished. Alas, a congressman 
looks very much like any other mid- 
dle-aged man who is feeling the heat 
and wishing the day were over so 
that he could go home and take a 
nice cool bath and maybe a nice cool 
drink along with it. He does not 
look like a solon. 

But the trip down the river to 
Mount Vernon is a fine cooler after 
the heat of Washington; even the 
sight of the white pillars of George 
Washington's home is cooling. It says 


something for the character of the 
man who could abandon such a home 
as that to possible confiscation for 
the sake of an ideal of freedom. 

These were the highspots, but the 
things which are not highspots, but 
simple, everyday things that no 
guidebook thinks it worthwhile to 
mention, were half the fun of the 
trip. There is a thrill in seeing any- 
thing that is new and different from 
what you have been accustomed to. 
Nothing on the trip struck me more 
than the bewildering rows of white 
stone steps in Baltimore; every 
house shows the street a flight of 
these shining white steps, and every 
housewife seems to spend at least 
half her time keeping them so snowy 
white and shining that it almost 
hurts the «yes to look down the end- 
less vista of them. A thing like that 
goes farther than anything else 
towards convincing you that you are 
really seeing new places and new 
things. 

As I have said, all these things are 
old stuff. But I have tried to show 
how they look to a person who has 
never seen them before, to whom 
they are not old stuff. And maybe 
you, even if you live in the midst of 
them, can look at them now with new 
vision and see them with something 
of the wonder I saw them with. And 
if you have never seen them, try 
some time the experiment of com- 
bining a car and a credit union and 
a vacation, and going off to see for 
yourself the things you have heard 
of. 





























He’s Writing His “Thoughts While Strolling” Column 
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Are You Planning to Build or Buy cu 






4 Be GOVERN MENT is always Inves- 
tivating this and that. Now the 
“sovernment” consists of a great 
group of men and women whom you 
employ to do various things for you. 
In as much as the tax payer (and 
we are all tax pavers whether we 
it or not and whether the tax 
be paid directly or indirectly) pays 


r these services whi not Mane 





Photo Courtesy 
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lhe Federal Housing Administra- Housing is one of the three great essentials in human exist- 


tion has been looking Into The Matter enee. Here in a little space, are some things which should be 


portance. Here are the recommenda- 
tions contained in his paper: 

1. The Title. Do not take it for 
granted that you are getting a clear 
title. You can require the seller to 
establish his title before you buy; if 
not, it is worth the expense to have 
a lawyer or a title guarantee com 
pany search the title for you. 

2. Boundaries. Know what you 
are buying. Require the seller to 
give you a certified survey or other- 
wise make certain that the dimen- 
sions, size and shape of the lot as 
given in the deed of sale accurately 
check with the dimensions filed in 
the plat in the Recorder’s office. 

3. Size and Shape of the Lot. Buy 
a lot with at least forty to sixty feet 
frontage if you can possibly afford it. 

Avoid a lot that is too narrow to 
give privacy between dwellings 
Avoid one that is too irregular for 
best utilization of the space. 

4. Sloping or Level Terrain. If 
you want to keep costs down, be cau- 
tious about choosing a high or steep- 
ly rolling building site. Ascertain if 
it will be difficult to build upon. 

5. Drainage. Sewers. Inquire from 
the city engineering department or 
trom some engineer as to whether 
the sewers in the section where you 
contemplate buying are large enough 
to carry off storm water, and are 
laid deep enough. If the system is 

faulty in the latter respect it may be 
necessary to go to the expense of 
raising the house on terraces in or- 
der to secure the proper fall between 
the sewer system and the house 


t home owning and We ! ted re : p : 
cently a paper by Fred Schilplin, born in mind when you come to tackle that particular!problem. 
State Director for Minnesota of the 

ne Information whicl 

Be 7 _ " : sn - ethage-n Ss and only one mortgage and that a 
ggg A rata Riga small mortgage. Be sure that the 
Betor —— ' mortgage payments are not beyond 

’ Yr? \ YY ‘ rhe oY . . . 
; vour reasonable means. 
{ el ite ! rvat ns - ; ; 
rnev for some vears fo1 Next, when you are getting ready 
' to buy be sure that either you are 
t ‘ _ ‘ . 
a nto contact qualitied to make a fair estimate ot 
roblem somewhat Inci- the property or that vou have s gone 
read the b i “te % ne make an estimate Who can tell 
eS er Annles” 3 vill get the vou (1) whether or not the neigh- 
pa ve. Often we borhood is one that is getting more 
, es ‘ P e we fall r less desirable; 2 whether the 
Meee +} he ownership house is well built, the plumbing in 
, ; - aan e othe yood order, the cellar dry in all sea- 
or f the pur- sons and the whole a_ businesslike 
aaa on his stand ind workmanlike job; (3) whether 
, There ig the location is such that you can 
easily get in to work even when your 
»°¢ . . sce e . }, +h -~ +} ~ 
Monday car isnt running; (4) whether there 
, same mal Tuesday, no s a nuisance in the neighbor} - 
VO? r the pr cess I t h, for example, when the 
. P y ‘ ed with \ iis in a certain direction, sends 
y @ Wwe ur id Smelis In that genera direction 
bli ‘ money i Finally is your job such that you 
rT est al may have to pull up on short notice 
: . ' erality ind move in order to better your 
rms Take off ndition? If so do you want to leave 
” . . wrly partly iid for house behind? In 
ros ss) whe er words in the event 5 do not 
eed th se al nger is it one 
r which ther s reasonably 
Things to Remember marxet. | & many men 
} rned vn good ances 
ss W er ft mse.ives ecause an- 
es s ‘ h they had 
‘ - Q a 
; FHA’s Advice 
Ss f Mr.s ifs recommen- 
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plumbing. 
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Remember that if you buy land 
that is too low you will always have 
a drainage problem, and if you buy 


land that is too high, the water 
mains will be above the freezing line. 

Site Preparation. Will the lot 
need new top soil? Don’t select a lot 
full of humps and hollows unless you 
are prepared to pay the cost of fill- 
ing it, which may be as great as the 
cost of excavating. 

7. Recreation. Gardening, ete. 
What opportunity does the lot offer 
for exercise of the family’s hobbies? 

8. Prevailing Winds. Lots that 
are too exposed to winter winds and 
lots in districts where the air is filled 
with smoke or subject to factory 
odors will not make comfortable 
home sites. 

9. Old or New Neighborhood? 
Each has its advantages. If you 
choose a new neighborhood, check as 
to the reliability of the developer, 
and as to what assurance you may 
have that building will go on, and 
that it will be of desirable character. 
In general it is safer as an invest- 
ment to build in a district that has 
years of growth ahead of it than in 
a district that has reached its peak 
but may be slipping. Safest neigh- 
borhood of all from investment 
standpoint is one that is sufficiently 
built up to be established in charac- 
ter but is still growing, and can be 
expected to grow in its present type 
of use. 

10. Zoning Regulations. It is high- 
ly desirable that a lot purchased for 
home building purposes be in an area 
where factories, business buildings 
and apartment buildings are barred 
out by a zoning ordinance or by pri- 
vate restrictions. Commercial and 
business properties can depreciate 
the value of your holdings and make 
your home life uncomfortable. 

11. Planned Neighborhoods. Deed 
Restrictions. In order to establish 
the home character of a neighbor- 
hood most effectively, men began 
some 30 years ago to plan whole 
areas to be exclusively residential 
areas. In order to protect them 
against “running down,” and give 
them safeguards greater than can be 
given through zoning ordinances 
they devised private agreements 
written into the deeds. These agree- 
ments restrict each lot against use 
in ways that would hurt the value of 
the neighboring lots. 

Such restrictions may prohibit the 
building of other than single-family 
houses, or the building more than 
one house to the lot, or shut out bus- 
iness use or what we call “nuisance” 
use. They may specify how far back 
from the lot line one must put his 
house, or they may arrange for the 
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maintenance of private parks and 
playgrounds owned in common. Of 
late years more and more frequently 
these voluntary agreements require 
lot owners to submit their building 
plans to a central reviewing agency 
before construction begins, to insure 
each of them against some architec- 
tural monstrosity that might mar 
the character of the neighborhood. 

If wisely written, deed restrictions 
give a protection to the future value 
of your home that at present can be 
obtained in no other way. 

Restriction covenants should be 
filed with the recording of the plat, 
binding upon the developers and the 
buyers. These restrictions should be 
a prior covenant to any mortgage on 
the land. 

12. Zoning and Deed Restrictions 
on Near-By Properties. Look into 
the question of whether adjacent 
property is in a zone permitting ob- 
jectionable use, or is unprotected by 
deed restrictions. 

13. Public Utilities. If water, gas 
mains, graded and paved streets, 
sewers, walks and curbs are not al- 
ready installed in the district in 
which you consider purchasing a lot, 
plan to add taxes for these improve- 
ments to the net price of your lot. 
Don’t risk your funds in undeveloped 
property if you can possibly afford 
land fully improved or under devel- 
opment. 

Be sure that the neighborhood is 
properly served by police and fire de- 
partments. 

14. Transportation. Measure the 
distance to work, church, schools and 
shopping centers, not in miles but 
in the time it takes you to get there. 

15. Community Life. Locate in 
relation to the place you want to 
play. Under modern conditions this 
is even more important than locating 
with relation to the place you want 
to work. Families do well to attach 
themselves to a congenial communi- 
tv in which to spend their evenings, 
holidays, Sundays and the like. 

1. Corner or Inside Lot? Choose 
carefully within a given block, re- 
membering that the advantages of a 
corner lot may be offset by assess- 
ments for streets and sidewalks on 
two frontages. Remember also that 
an inside lot may be so located that 
a neighboring garage or kitchen is 
a nuisance. 

On the matter of costs: 

1. Balance your investment rea- 
sonably as to how much of your total 
investment you put into the lot and 
how much into your house and im- 
provements. 

Variation in cost between a good 
lot and a poor one means very little 
difference in the aggregate cost 





(house, lot and other’ improve- 
ments). But it does mean much to 
raise a family in the neighborhood 
that one might desire. It means 
much to the business man to live in 
a neighborhood of which he would 
be proud. 

Where the home is well located, re- 
sale will be easier, and in the long 
run the financial risk will be 
The loan value will be greater and 
the interest rate less. 

2. If you plan to build a modest 
bungalow don’t purchase a building 
site in a section where high priced 
houses have been erected or will be 
erected. You may not be happy in a 
neighborhood where the living stand- 
ards are higher than your living 
standards. Conversely, do not select 
a lot in a cheap district if you are 
planning to construct an expensive 
home. Its value for either loan pur- 
poses or resale will be lessened. 


less. 


In conclusion, the site should be 
selected for its appropriate general 
environment; next for natural beau- 
ty and individual appeal, third for 
the way it fits the pocketbook. 

It is better to select the general 
location first, then plan the house to 
suit the site. 

Individual parcels of real estate 
even in the same general area differ 
greatly in the characteristics that 
give them value as sites for a home. 

You will spend months in planning 
your house, choosing the type of ar- 
chitecture, the kind of materials, the 
room arrangement. Rightly so. Put 
correspondingly serious thought into 
choosing the site. 








Sensible Dog 


This hot summer Sabbath morn- 


ing my dog—an Irish setter who 
wears a quite heavy coat all sum- 
mer—has found the coolest spot in 
Maple Bluff—out at the end of the 
pier, as near the Lake as he can 
get without falling in. I 
him last Sunday. 
would get too warm for comfort 
and then he would wade in and 
have a swim around. After that he 
would quietly recline on the end 
of the pier and completely relax. 
Why isn’t that a good formula for 
a hot summer Sunday? 


watched 
Occasionally he 
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BRAINSTORM 


By M. GELFOUND 


| pons STEWART swayed with the 
rest of the crowd as the bus sped 
on its way to the terminal. That is, 
Jimmy stood as well as he was able 
to and still withstand the crushing 
of the twenty or more other standees 
packed in with him like the prover- 
bial sardines. 

But this morning was one that 
Jimmy did not mind being crushed 
and stepped on, as he inhaled the 
stale air of the poorly ventilated ve- 
hicle. His mind was on a far differ- 
ent problem. 

Jimmy remembered again the 
events of the previous day—he had 
been called from his work to the 
hospital, where he found his wife 
suffering from an ailment which she 
had kept from him because of their 
lack of funds and the shock he had 
received on learning the truth from 
the doctor and the cost—whew— 
where was he going to get $350.00” 

Well, Hogan would surely lend it 
to him if he asked for it but, of 
course, Hogan would ask for a little 
gift of another $50 or $60 for the 
yood deed. 

He could try to get the money at 
the bank, but the investigation in 
that case would likely take three or 
four days and he needed that money 
at once. Besides he might not get it. 

His mind raced against time as 
Jimmy remembered the bold-typed 
“ad” in the paper—2!.‘. per month 
it had said—that seemed like such a 
lot of interest to pay, especially when 
he would find it hard paying back 
the principal. 

Jimmy pressed the stop signal on 
the bus in time to get off at his stop 
and as he slowly walked to the post 
office where he was employed as a 
clerk in the Postal Savings Section 
a sudden thought struck him. 

The cash drawer—he was a trust- 
ed employee—he could probably 
make up whatever he took out before 
the examiners checked him up—but 
how could he—his salary would nev- 
er cover it—but he knew the combi- 
nation of the safe—if somehow he 
could go back to the office after 
everyone else had left—how easy it 
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i he» STORY, by a Credit Union Treasurer, is a story—not the relation 
of an actual case. We publish it because there is such a punch in it. 

It has to do with what is so often the dilemma in which a wage worker 
finds himself when in desperate need of emergency credit. I recall reading 
in an eastern paper awhile ago about the discovery by examiners for the 
State Banking Department of a defalcation by a bank clerk in a total 
amount of a few hundred dollars. The facts indicated that the man wasn’t 
paid a living wage; that he had a wife and five children and that sickness, 
an accident and a death had driven him to the theft of the few hundred 
dollars he needed to stave off his most pressing bills. I wonder who was 


to blame? 
which he had reared. 


among you, is without sin’ 


real control. 


This story may be a bit overdone. 
punch and a moral in it 





The man was underpaid; he was fighting for the little family 
I could not help thinking of a certain parable in 
a certain book, a parable told by a certain Carpenter who asked ‘who, | 
It’s a big problem—this problem of placing 
responsibility and I have seen enough men in the toils of the law to 
appreciate full well that sometimes they get there because something 
cracked up in their economic lives, something over which they had no 
The credit union’s job is to prove that the principle of the 
brotherhood of man is good business and that it will work in practice. 


It’s mighty interesting; there is a 








would be—fingerprints—Oh he could 
use gloves. 

A new idea presented itself—how 
about the window clerk? If he took 
the money from that drawer he 
couldn't possibly be suspected. 

“Good morning, James,” a pleas- 
ant voice greeted him and startled 
him out of his reverie—‘How is 
your wife today?” 

It was his supervisor, Mr. Stokes 
—he wished he had not seen him— 
“(jood morning,” he said, “I guess 
she'll be O. K.—Doctor says she has 
to be operated on.” 

“That’s too bad,” exclaimed Stokes. 
“Is she home?” 

“No,” replied Jimmy. 
the Beth.” 

“My-My—but they are pretty ex- 
pensive there,” said his supervisor. 
“Boy, that surely is going to drain 
your bankroll.” 


“She's at 


“Yes—Yes"—lied Jimmy. “It’s a 
good thing that I have the money 
saved up.” <A brilliant idea—he 


thought—if they thought he had 
money—surely they couldn’t suspect 
him—a good way to divert suspicion. 

Never had a morning seemed so 
long before—the minutes seemed to 
be dragging themselves into the 
hours until Jimmy thought he would 
go crazy—he watched the safe and 
whenever the window clerk left his 
place for a minute—Jimmy shook 
like a leaf. He thought he saw his 


chance and quickly walked to the 
money drawer. 
“Jimmy” —it was Mr. Stokes 


and it brought Jimmy up sharp. 


“Jimmy, please change this $5.00 
for me,”” Stokes was handing him a 
bill, “it’s getting near lunch time 
and I would hate to give the cashier 
a large bill. Why, Jimmy, what is 
the matter—you look as pale as a 
ghost—I hope you haven’t had any 
bad news—what did the doctor say 
when you called a few minutes ago?” 

“Why—he said the operation 
would be this afternoon—and he 
asked me to come to the hospital. | 
was just going to ask if I could be 
released this afternoon. 

“Surely,” was the 
the afternoon off.” 

Jimmy walked back—the window 
clerk had not yet returned—desper- 
ately he reached in and extracted a 
bundle of $20.00 bills as he silently 
slid open the drawer—$500.00—Jim- 
mie’s knees felt as if they would fail 
him any moment—did he just imag- 
ine Mr. Stokes had seen him—no, he 
couldn't have—he had been too swift 
—that headache—the room seemed 
to race around—was that thunder he 
was hearing—it was getting dark— 
no, he must not weaken now—how 
could he reach the door? If they 
found out now it would mean jail— 
disgrace—no job—but her life had 
to be saved—Jimmie heard a scream 
—that would be Miss Lawrence, she 
was always screaming about some- 
thing and then—Jimmy felt as if he 
had slept—but no, he couldn’t have— 
what time was it?—He must go— 

“Well,” was that Mr. Stokes’ voice 
again? “I knew you weren't your- 
self; why you are a pretty sick man.” 





reply. “Take 
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What is Nocial Justice ? 


F° ABOUT fifteen or twenty min- 
utes I would like to discuss with 
you some of the underlying and fun- 
damental laws concerning credit un- 
ionism with the purpose of pointing 
out some of the larger and more pro- 
found implications of the work that 
we credit union people are doing. I 
believe it will inspire you to go back 
home after this convention with re- 
newed zeal and enthusiasm to take 
up afresh the work that we have 
done all year. There are some ele- 
ments in our country that are rising 
to the front steadily that cause many 
of us to be uneasy. There are other 
elements developing in this country 
to furnish a solid and sound basis 
for optimism with regard to the fu- 
ture. 

One hears a great deal today about 
the term “social justice.” There are 
many people who use the word social 
justice with much more vehemence 
than understanding. What is social 
justice? We can understand the im- 
plication of social justice by remem- 
bering that all who belong to a com- 
munity have to that community the 
relationship of a part of the whole. 
It is the nature of the part belonging 
to the whole and therefore any good 
of the part must be subordinated to 
the good of the whole. 

Man is a part of society. He has 
of course certain individual inalien- 
able personal rights that are his by 
virtue of the dignity and sacredness 
of person, but at the same time he is 


An Address 
by 
Rev. Paul F. Tanner 


subject to certain social controls. He 
is a part of the community and he 
cannot rebel against the common 
welfare. 


A Medical Analogy 


Medical research workers have 
furnished us with a very apt illus- 
tration of what is meant by social 
justice in their findings with regard 
to a very deadly disease, called can- 
cer. Our body they tell us is made up 
of billions and billions and billions 
of tiny microscopic cells, every one 
a complete and self-contained unit. 
There is a mysterious power in the 
tiny cells. When we cut our finger, 
for example, the body at once sets 
about: repairing the wound by re- 
placing the injury with a scar tissue. 
This tissue forms continuously un- 
til it has reached a level a little bit 
higher than the neighboring skin 
and then it mysteriously stops grow- 
ing. What is it that brings this un- 
der control? We do not know at 
present. Now, cancer cells they tell 
us are perfectly normal cells as such, 
with the one exception that they are 
not subject to this controlling power 
of the body. Once they begin to 


grow in a human body they multiply 
with speed, they grow with reckless 
abandon at the expense of the other 
cells of the organism. Very soon 
they grow to the tremendous extent 
that they cripple the regular condi- 
tion of the body and we say—anoth- 
er man dies from cancer. 

The application of this analogy to 
social life is quite simple. The in- 
dividual cells are individual men and 
women that we call society. Obvi- 
ously if society is to continue, indi- 
viduals who go to make up society 
must have concern for the common 
welfare. There must be some means 
of social control to prevent individ- 
uals in our society from growing and 
growing and growing at the expense 
and to the detriment of the general 
common good. Unless these rugged 
individualist cells are subjected to 
social control they may cause the 
breakdown of society. That is why 
thinking men feel uneasy in this 
young and rich nation of ours when 
they see millions of able-bodied will- 
ing men on public relief and other 
millions who with their efforts are 
barely able to make a sustenance liv- 
ing, while at the same time 2 or 3% 
of the population enjoys incomes 
that to us common people are simply 
fabulous. One of the most conserva- 
tive and at the same time best in- 
formed observers in the world said 
of this thing, “the immense number 
of the proletariat on the one hand 
and the enormous riches of some few 








ithered men on the other are an un- 
answered argument that the goods 
o abundantly produced in our indus- 
trial age are far from being rightly 
distributed and amicably shared 


mong the various classes of men.” 


The Common Good 
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points: First, private property pro- 
vides incentive for private initiative. 
Second, it makes social order possi- 
le. Thirdly, it secures harmony, 
peace, and contentment among men. 

Needless to say the right of pri- 
vate property is not the same thing 

the capitalistic system; they are 
separate. The capitalistic system 
could perish without prejudicing the 
right of men to own private prop- 
erty. There is one important angle 
however of the right of man to pri 
vate property that we must not over- 
look. It is not an absolute right. So- 
cial justice definitely limits the right 
of man to possess private property. 
Man’s right to possess things exclu- 
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sively is inseparable from the gen- 
eral purpose of earthly goods to 
serve the needs of all mankind in 
general. It is morally wrong for one 
man to own billions and billions 
while in the same country at the 
same time millions of his neighbors 
are in distress and in want. The 
right of private ownership is a rela- 
tive right conditional upon the gen- 
eral welfare of all the people, not 
merely the economically strong or 
morally ruthless. 


There are some people who are 


i 
painfully aware of the many grave 
social injustices but ignorant of his 


ory and natural evidence, who have 


vung completely to the left and are 


now advocating the discontinuance 
( the present social order by vi0 
lence and revolution because the 
church has continuously upheld so- 
cial ustice and right of private 


property, and they are unwisely in- 
cluding the abolishment ot religion 
this proposed remedy of atheistic 
ommunism for our manifest social 
istices, and this is a worse thing 


than the disease it is intended to 


The Credit Union 

It is at this point that we may 
look to the credit union as one of 
the many socially desirable remedies 
for our present evils. First of all in 
sur policy of one man, one vote, we 
recognize the basic equality of all 
men founded in human personality 
wealth. 


Secondly by pooling our surplus 


ratnel tnan on economic 


tunds and loaning them at reasona 
low rates of interest to our neigh- 
rs in need we are in our small way 


mu lally cooperating for the com- 
mol Wellare The so-called law of 
the survival of the fittest from the 


realms of bankruptcy is repudiated 
by the credit union philosophy of 
fraternal assistance and help. We 
repudiate the false impressions cre- 
ated in this direction that every man 
for himself and the devil take the 
hindmost. We are not go-getters, we 
are go-givers. By playing the good 
Samaritan to our fellow men in 
financial stress we are creating a 
feeling of mutual trust and friend- 
ship. 

In the light of the doctrine of pri- 
vate ownership the credit "nion pre- 
sents a Sane, common sense program. 
We do not seek revolutionary confis- 
cation of private property but in our 
way we will help men achieve a 
fairer distribution of wealth. We 
realize the full and complete owner- 
ship of each member’s stock in a 
credit union and we pay a reasona- 
ble rate of interest for his money; 
at the same time we use our surplus 


money for the aid of our less for- 
tunate neighbor. We must prompte 
self-reliance and independence by en- 
couraging systematic saving, bud- 
geting, planning, etc. 

Not only does the credit union 
stand the test when examined in the 
light of the teachings of social jus- 
tice and private ownership, but it 
passes muster under higher and 
more searching scrutiny, that of re- 
ligion. The prophet St. John said: 
“If any man say I love God and hate 
his brother, that man is a liar, for 
he that loveth not his brother whom 
he seeth, how can he love God whom 
he seeth not.” 

As we come to the close of this 
convention and return to our homes 
for another year, let us remember 
the large and profound social sig- 
nificance of the work we are doing. 
We are coming into power rapidly 
and we are a force that is genuine 
and socially hopeful. Those who 
watch us grow have a right to feel 
optimistic. Judging by its deeds and 
fundamental principles the credit 
union is sound and most desirable. 
We have a good thing. Let us be ac- 
tive and serious, not go-getters but 
vo-vivers. By so doing we will help 
ourselves, we will serve our neigh- 
bor, our country, and our God. 





New 
League Members 


The new League members coms 
from various parts of the state as 
follows: 

Omar Credit Union, Milwaukee. 

Antigo C. & N. W. Credit Union, 
Antigo. 

Co-op Credit Union, Appleton. 

B. 1. W. Credit Union, Beloit. 

Freeman Credit Union, Beloit. 

W. P. & L. Credit Union, Beloit. 

MacWhyte Credit Union, Kenosha. 

Kimberly Credit Union, Kimberly. 

Wisconsin State Journal, Madison. 

Milwaukee Federal Emp., Milwau- 
kee, 

Downing Box Credit Union, Mil- 
waukee. 

Oilgear Credit Union, Milwaukee. 

Milw. Road Store Dept., Milwau- 
Kee, 

Wadhams Plant, Milwaukee. 

Racine Teachers, Racine. 

Noco Credit Union, Superior. 

Allis Chalmers Credit Union, West 
Allis. 

Sterling Credit Union, West Allis. 

Stoppenbach, Jefferson. 
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What? 


A Good-Fellowship 
Union Folks 


Why? 


State 
e 6 ® 


Where? 


Highway No. 8 
e @ ® 


SUNDAY—AUGUST 22nd 


When? 


See Page 3 for Program 





Get-Acquainted gathering of Credit 


To promote acquaintance and understanding within the many 


groups working to make Minnesota the outstanding Credit Union 


GOLDEN LAKE FARM—6 miles n. e. of New Brighton on 


1954 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
S. A. Stockwell 
Volume Ill July, 1937 No. 10 
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Credit Union Campfire Programs 


AT GOLDEN LAKE FARM 


Friday Evenings 


Dates—July 23rd, July 30th, August 6th, August 13th, August 20th 
Beginning at 7:00 P. M. 


PROGRAM 


7to8 AMATEUR HOUR. An amateur talent program will be held. 
If you know of talent in your group notify the League Office. Win- 
ners to compete for a final Grand Prize at the ROUNDUP PRO- 
GRAM. Prizes will be given to the winners on each Friday even- 
ing Campfire Program. 


& to 8:30 CREDIT UNION COURT. John Dough,: the Little Man 
with the umbrella, will conduct a Credit Union Court on Credit 
Union questions—prizes to the winners. 


8:30 to 9 CAMPFIRE AND COMMUNITY SING. An hour of happy 
song around the Campfire. 


%to 11 BARN DANCE. A couple of hours good clean fun for those 
who care to bring back the good old days. 
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COME EARLY 


Bring your picnic lunch- 7 
Enjoy a cool swim in the Lake before the program. 


The cost is 5c admission to the grounds plus 10c for those 
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These Recreation Programs are planned to make available to the 
entire family of CREDIT UNION members a series of fine evenings of 
entertainment at a very Low Cost. 


A Word 
To The Wise 


A message of hope to the weary. 
To the sick, a note of good cheer, 
To the well, to the glad, to the merry, 


To all those in need, far and near. 


A word to each friend, old or new, 
‘To ‘Say it with flowers’ is one way And these words of good cheer 
Of expressing yourself to a friend, Which you send all the year 
But a personal message is often Like an echo will come back to 


Just what you would like to send. you.” 


A Visit To 
Raiffeisen House 


EORGE FELLER, President of the 

Minnesota Credit Union League 
board of directors, and I paid a visit 
at the Raiffeisen House at Madison, 
Wisconsin. It was my first visit at 
the Raiffeisen House and it proved 
to be very enlightening and inspir- 
ing. In fact, I have it marked down 
on my calendar as one of the event- 
ful days of my life. 

Although I have been in quite 
close contact with the credit union 
movement for a number of years and 
have met Mr. Bergengren on various 
occasions, it is the first time I have 
had the pleasure of a personal chat. 
One cannot help but become enthusi- 
astic about the credit union move- 
ment after Bergengren has pushed 
the horizon out for you. His ability 
to reduce the forces, which motivate 
men to do things for their fellow 
men, to simple understandable terms, 
is a joy. Here one finds an individual 
so engrossed in his work that he ac- 
tually lives and breathes it—it is an 
inspiration to many, I am sure—I 
know it was to me. And then to hear 
him tell of all the work yet to be 
done—how the credit union can do a 
better job of serving its members by 
educating them to make more use of 
their organization—the reasons why 
we must organize all groups that 
need a credit union—the job he vis- 
ualized The CUNA Mutual Society 
can do—the possibilities for making 
BRIDGE one of the outstanding mag- 
azines of our day—‘It will be free 
to serve the best interests of our 
credit union folks, and not be sub- 
servient to any vested interests.”’-— 
the growth of the CUNA Supply Co- 
operative, the value of having the 
standardization of credit union 
forms in our own hands—the need 
for a reliable Travel Information 
Bureau for credit union folks—his 
desire to take time to put his tre- 
mendous fund of credit union knowl- 
edge into new books— 





Being that I have been active in 
insurance, it was natural that I spent 
considerable time with Earl Rentfro, 
the manager of the CUNA Mutual 
Society. When Mr. Rentfro com- 
pleted his explanation of their sys- 
tem of keeping records, it was very 
e.ident to George and me that they 
know the “How, what, and why” of 
the CUNA Mutual’s activities. Here 
we have an organization that is in a 
position to compile statistics almost 
monthly which ordinary life insur- 
ance companies have to wait years 
for. Iam sure CUNA Mutual Socie- 
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Some Impressions of Indian Lake Meeting 


ERHAPS a word should be said at 

the very beyinning as to the rea- 
son or justification for this article. 
First let me admit quite frankly that 
there can be no justification for this 
or any other literary production of 
mine. The-real reason for it is that 
Louise McCarren, our untiring man- 
aging director, asked me to write an 
article for the July “Clarion.” 
Knowing the very heavy load she is 
carrying, I was glad to do anything 
I could to assist her. By the way, 
Webster defines “clarion” as a “kind 
of a trumpet with clear, shrill tones; 
to proclaim with or as if with a 
clarion.” I sincerely hope that, after 
reading this article, no reader will 
be mean and inconsiderate enough to 
, “Well, that’s just another 
‘toot.’ ”’ 


say 


Seriously, however, let me say that 
the Indian Lake meeting meant a 
great deal to me personally. After 
being connected with a movement 
for about nine years, one is, of 
course, anxious to see results come 
from it. These were in evidence at 
Indian Lake. Certain distinct im- 
pressions were of necessity made up- 
on me at this meeting and I desire 
to record these. 


My first impression was a combi- 
nation of amazement and gratifica- 
tion because of the progress which 
our movement has made in Ohio. The 
state credit union law became effec- 
tive in August of 1931. This was 
accomplished only as the result of 


the cooperation and zeal of a num- 
bi ber of organizations and indiv iduals. 
7 | Amony these should be mentioned 
particularly the Ohio Farm Bureau 


Federation, the Ohio Chamber of 


Y ~Y Commerce, Honorable Newton D. 
a , - . , r 1 
Claude F. Clarke Baker, Honorable Earle L. Johnson, 
formerly state representative from 
Lake County who was in charge of 
the bill, Roy F. Bergengren, now 
managing director of the Credit Un- 
’ KH AQTE? ion National Association, and N. J. 
PLEASE NOTE: | 
Sanger, now secretary of the Colum- 


bus Postal Employees Credit Union. 





The Ohio Credit Union League 

o! unit of the forty-two Stat: Here at Indian Lake were over 

Leagu of credit unions which four hundred credit union people, 

constitute the Credit Union Nation- 4} . 

“pero Ber — N _— more than twice as many as have at 

al Association It exists for the ‘ a : 4s 
des anv re | earue eLINY 

service of the credit unions and the enaed any previous learue meeting. 


credit union members of Ohio. They represented the three hundred 
If you have an operating prob- credit unions in the State, two hun- 
lem—consult us! If you want to dred of which are members of our 
know about the CUNA Mutual 4 league. They represented 100,000 of 
ietyv ioal Yr Cc S - ‘e ‘ . . 
clety (loan protection imsurance), members and more than 2!» million 
the CUNA Supply Cooperative or ollars j . 

any other of the numerous activi- dollars in assets. 

ties of the National Association 
consult us! If you need accounting 
forms—consult us! If you want to 
crganize a new credit union—con- This 


Suit us. 


Just a Start 


is just a start in our pro- 
gram of promoting saving and cred- 


The CLARION is the official it facilities for the mass of the peo- 


monthly publication of our League. 


We want material for it—stories ple of the state. It is merely an in- 
about your credit union—questions dication of the purchasing power 
pertaining to credit union work which is coming to be stored up in 
etc. Send your contributions to our credit unions. Those who do the 
Louise McCarren, Managing Di- ° ¢ 

rector Ohio Credit Union League saving will more and more come to 
519 Main St, Cincinnati, Ohio. control and manage the money which 


they have accumulated. This is as it 
should be in a democracy. 

519 Main Street Cincinnati, Ohio The power based on the financial 
sources we are accumulating will 


Yours in Service 




















great. Power always 
with it a responsibility to 
use it wisely and unselfishly. Shake- 
speare, | believe it who said, 
is excellent to have a giant’s 


very 


W as, 


strenyvth,. but it Is tyrannous to use 
it like a giant. 


Credit union members should give 


Sel ; thought to ways in which 
lh al e this new found power 
elfish] not selfishly, construc- 
ively, not destructivel and always 
i! into accoun the welfare of 
ely 
[he second impression was that a 
pirit ini and active coopera- 
tion is dominating our league. In 
ll of the sessions there were no ex- 
pressio} of bitterness, contention or 


division. The b 
ed along with dispatch and etfective- 
delight of Mr. 


who, in his day, has at- 


Islness 


meeting mov- 


ness, much to the 


bergenyren, 
‘ 


ended some rather stormy sessions 
of state leagues. 
| was sitting beside him and he 


said, “This is a great meeting. It’s 
four o'clock and you're nearly 
with your 


ly 
OLS 


through business.” 


KEvervone seemed to be there with 


lesire to help the cause and con- 
tribute something to the sessions. 
Their attitude was constructive and 


that 
had planned. 


apparently trying to get 


with everything 
wram committee 


ne 
No one Wa 


anything of benefit for himself. The 
meetings demonstrated also that 
7. vho attended were not mere 
men, willing t follow along 
ke sheep. They had opinions and 
ere willing to expr them. They 
re. } ever, xd sportsmen and 
lwa Willing Oo Aacce prac iously 
decision of the majority. 
A Serious Purpose 
A third impression was that the 
yreat majority of those who attend- 
ed came for a serious purpose. The 


at all of the meetings in- 
dicated quite clearly that our people 
learn all they could 
better job in their own 


attendance 


vere eager to 


and do al 


credit unions. They sang hard and 
plaved hard during the recreation 
period but, when the serious busi- 
ness of the convention was in prog- 


ress, they were giving that their ac- 
tive attention. Very few treated our 
meeting as mere celebration 
a time for fun only. This busi- 
attitude of the great ma- 
jority Was a very encouraging factor 
and establishes a good precedent for 
future meetings. Too many organiza- 
tions in these days have come to look 
upon their annual meeting as a fine 
time to celebrate and “‘cut loose.”” In 
many organizations a considerable 


annual 
and 


ness-like 


9 


= 


portion of those in attendance seem 
called upon to get drunk and stay 
drunk during the period of the con- 
vention, leaving a mere handful to 
conduct the business and “play to 
empty of the convention hall 
while the great majority enjoy “re- 
laxation” elsewhere. In fact, national 
organizations are quite largely known 
for the kind of an annual meeting 
they hold and the activities that ac- 
company it. Credit unions are deal- 
ing with the fundamental problems 
and needs of their members. The off- 
icers labor sacrificially to make the 
credit union a constructive force for 
the betterment of those who join. 
Myron T. Herrick, in his book 
“Rural Credits,” brings out the fact 


” 
; 
SCALS 


that Raiffeisen endeavored to make 
each credit union which he organ- 
ized a center of educational and 


moral influence in its little commu- 
nity as well as a source from which 
its members might secure credit. 
Our meeting lived up to the best 
traditions of our movement in this 
respect and I am sure that everyone 
that our future gatherings 
be conducted on the same high plane. 


desires 


Federal Credit Unions 


My fourth impression was one of 


satisfaction because of the active 
and influential part which the fed- 
eral credit unions of the state are 


plaving in the affairs of our league. 


The federal credit union law was 
enacted in June of 1934. Since then 
over 2000 credit unions have been 


chartered by the federal government, 


about one hundred of which are in 
Ohio. They were well represented at 
Indian Lake and one of the group 


meetings was under the direction of 
Mr. Claude V. Luce, the federal or- 
ganizer for Ohio. Mr. Luce has done 
an excellent job in this state and his 
influence has always been in active 
support of our league and its work. 
A large number of federal credit un- 
ions are represented in the member- 
ship of the league. Two of the newly 
elected members of the board of di- 
rectors represent federal credit un- 
ions. Our league is not interested in 
making distinctions as to the form 
of charter. We are anxious that we 
remember that we are credit unions, 
that we have common problems and 
needs and that through our league 
we can unite our strength in such a 
way as to get results. The experi- 
ence at Indian Lake showed that we 
do have good team work. 

There 
things 


were a great many other 
about the meeting which 
stood out; space does not permit me 
to deal with them except very 
briefly. 


The address of Harry Culbreth, 
representing the federal credit union 
section, was especially interesting 
and helpful. It enabled all of us to 
understand more fully the program 
of the federal section. 

The report of Miss McCarren was 
excellent. It showed how hard she 
has been working and the fine results 
she has attained. She has been able 
to do a fine job of follow-up work 
with individual credit unions and at 
the same time organize a large num- 
ber of new ones. That is the test of 
a good managing director. 

We should be proud of our newly 
elected officers and directors. All of 
them have demonstrated their fitness 
for the position to which they were 
elected. I am convinced that we have 
a great year ahead of us under their 
leadership. 

We developed a lot of enthusiasm 
and power at this meeting. Our job 
is to keep up that enthusiasm all 
through the year, organize many 
new credit unions and expand and 
strengthen our work in every way. 
I am convinced that the underlying 
motive of the league is right and 
that we are progressing along the 
proper lines. Let me close by saying 
to you confidentially that I’m proud 
to represent this kind of a league on 
our national board. 





Attention 


Columbus C. L.'s 


ig taped FROM Columbus is centered 

around the City Wide Credit 
Union picnic which was held on Mon- 
day evening, July 26, 1937. This may 
seem to be something new in chap- 
ter meetings but the concensus of 
opinion among the Columbus Chap- 
ter folk is that we did have a good 
time. A full program of games, con- 


tests, and fun was arranged for 
by the committee. One of the fea- 
tures was a Tug-of-War between 


the state chartered credit unions and 
the federal men (with the managing 
director in the center). Coffee and 
lemonade was served to all. Those ar- 
ranging the program of events were 
Miss Wilhime, greetings; B. L. War- 
ner, publicity; B. Schecter, location; 
P. Overmeyer, lemonade and coffee; 
and E. C. Kimball, games. 

The regular monthly meeting on 
August 23 will be an informal round 
table discussion of plans to be con- 
sidered by the credit union during 
the Fall and Winter months. The 
place of the meeting will be an- 
nounced later. 
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California Credit Union 


Act Ten Years Old 


UST TEN years ago the California 
J Legislature passed and Governor 
C. C. Young signed what is now 
known as the California Credit Un- 
ion Act. This had been accomplished 
through the untiring efforts of Leo 
H. Shapiro, as a young San Fran- 
cisco attorney, representing the 
Credit Union National Extension 
Bureau. He had the assistance of 
certain individuals and groups whom 
he had during the preceding four 
years interested in his proposal. 

In the 1923 rg wager the credit 
union bill failed to reach the floor. 
The 1925 Spor ata passed 
posal but it was vetoe 
ernor. Leo Shapiro 
again in the 1927 Legislature and 
with a new Governor Ww 


the pro- 
d os the 


went te 


: sae id 7 
aS Successi ul. 
There were several gro 
organize credit unions 


law became effective. Hence, ther 


. ; Aacdity 
ips ready to 
as soon as the 
was no delay in try 
union idea. 


ing out the credit 


First Credit Unions 


Three credit unions organized al- 
most at once. C. C. Lane organized 
the old Los Angeles Municipal, C. W. 
Deming organized the Universal Pic- 
tures, and J. L. Moore organized the 
East Bay Postal. Very soon there- 
after appeared the San Francisco 
Postal, the Los Angeles Postal, the 
San Francisco Emporium, the San 
Diego Teachers, and the San Diego 
Postal. In the meantime, three other 
postal credit unions were taking ad- 
vantage of the law. The postal em- 
ployees at Pasadena were organized 
by C. W. Weiser, the postal employ- 
ees at Fresno by Merle C. Rush, and 
the postal employees at Long Beach 
by Alva Wray. 

Just as in many other states most 
of the early credit unions were or- 
ganized among postal and other pub- 
lic employee groups. Their experi- 





menting having proved so successful 
other types of groups finally tried 
out credit unions and liked them. 
It is now ten years since the first 
credit 


unions were started in Cali- 
fornia. In those ten years almost 
three hun lred credit unions have 
been organized. They have been 


tried out 


in all sorts of 
nder all sorts of 


groups and 
conditions. Today 
to point to successful 
almost any kind of a 
credit union in which a person might 
be interested. 


l 
ot oe pag 
it 1s possible 


examples of 


California Pioneers 


E" RY MOVEMENT like every new 
country has its pioneers, those 
hardy pe ns who blaze the trails 
r » follow. They do the ex- 
ploril the hardships, and 
make it possible for others to enjoy 
what these pioneers have opened 


vo ahead when more 
timid souls wait for the refinements 
to precede them. 

The credit union movement is no 
exception. The pioneers of this 
movement have made possible credit 
unions for all of us. When the credit 
union idea was new, they were will- 
ing to risk something on an untried 
idea and to make available to others 
the results of their experience. While 
others have come in and built on the 
foundations of these pioneers, the 
building of these others would not 
have been possible without the foun- 
dations having been laid. 

Every city in California can boast 
of its pioneers in this movement. 
First of all must come Leo Shapiro 
in San Francisco who pioneered all 
the pioneering, having secured the 
enactment of the California Law. In 
Angeles there were C. D. Dem- 
ing and C. C. Lane; in Fresno, Merle 


Los 








Number 2 


Rush; 
in Sacramento, John Bennett 


in San Diego, W. P. Dunlevy; 
s, Harry 
Denton, and Fred Taylor, who pio- 
neered the state employee credit un- 


ions; in Pasadena, Charles Weiser; 


in Oakland, John Moore, C. O. Ben- 
der, and Vaughn Seidel; in Long 
Beach, Alva Wray; in San Jose, L. 


A. Semas; and in Stockton, Otes 
Brown, Winifield Woodbury, and Al 
Pike. There were also too 
numerous to mention, who stepped 
in advance to do the trail blaz- 
ing but those listed are suificient to 
give some idea as to how many cities 
are represented. 

Many of these men are still 
in the movement. Others hav 
to their aid in carrying 
With the 
is much 


ol he rs 


14 
Out 


active 
e come 
on the work. 
movement still young there 
pioneering yet to be done. 


There is still room for every willing 
worker. 





FLASH! 
@ pes J Y 22ND, Governor 


é n signer This 
Styne igned T} 

Bill introduced by Assembly- 
man Cronin amending the California 


is the 


Credit Union Act. The signing by 
the Governor is the last act in its 
progress toward becoming | 


Governor Merriam has proven his 
friendliness toward credit 
fore. He signed the credit union bill 
in 1935 and his Commissioner of 
Corporations, Edwin M. Daugherty, 
has always been sympathetically 
helpful. 

A summary of AB-636 appeared in 
the June issue of the BRIDGE. The 
amendments become effective August 
27th. 

The California Act will now be one 
»f the best credit union laws in the 
country and many contend that it is 
the best. Our next step is to have 
credit unions exempted from the per- 
mit system and the franchise tax. 

We want to again express our sin- 
cere appreciation to all those who 
had a hand in assisting in any way 
with the progress AB-636 in be- 
coming law. 


unions be- 





Stockton 
Growth 


T® STOCKTON Municipal Employ- 
ees’ Thrift and Credit Union was 
ryvanized in May of 1935. The city 

e in torm- 
ing this organization and still con- 
stitute the greater part of its mem- 
bership. Mr. I. A. Keller is its presi- 
dent and Mr. Walter R. Silber is its 
ecretary-treasurer. They have a 
membership of three hundred and 
twenty Their outstanding shares 
are approximately $3406 and their 
assets are near $4,000, Employees 
from other departments of the city 
are slow to identify themselves with 
this credit union, and thereby delay 


se very promising devel- 


firemen took the initiativ 


The California State Employees’ 
Credit Union No. 6 was organized in 
April of 1936. Mr. A. Irving Rivett 

pre sident and Mr. F. R Sprague 

secretary-treasurer. Their field in- 


cludes about four hundred employees 
vhich two hundred and fourteen 
are members. They have approxi- 
mately $11,000 in shares and it is 
pt loaned out with demand keep- 


pply most of the time. 
This is a well conducted credit union 
and its officers are regular attend- 
nts at the local chapter’s monthly 


I} Stockton Fibreboard Credit 
Union was organized in February of 
this year. Mr. H. L. Rammer is 
president and Mr. J. D. Gallagher is 
ecretary-treasurer. Out of a possi- 
ble field of five hundred and fifty 


members they now have three hun- 
dred and twenty-on This is a gain 
OS. in four and a half months 
vhich is an unusual growth. They 
have assets of $6,893.77 and shares 
to the amount of $6,875.00. Shares 
are coming in at the rate of about 


$2,000 per month. 


Teacher’s Credit Union 


The Stockton Teacher’s Credit Un- 
ion Was organized in November of 
1931. It is organized to include all 
teachers within the county but its 
membership is almost entirely among 
the city teachers. Their president is 
Mr. W. E. Ulrici and their secre- 
tary-treasurer is Mr. Bradley Grov- 
er. They have a field of about six 
hundred and fifty and a membership 
of two hundred and sixteen. Their 
shares approximate about $12,000 
with assets of about $12,500. This 
credit union has a large and able 


) 


- 


representation in the local chapter 
and is a well conducted organization. 
The regular employment of its mem- 
bership gives it certain advantages 
over many credit unions less fortu- 
nately situated in that respect. 


The Stockton Postal Credit Union 
was organized in August of 1929 and 
is the oldest credit union in the coun- 
ty. It is organized to include the 
postal employees of San Joaquin and 
Stanislaus counties. Mr. Otto E. 
Dietze is president and Mr. Chas. A. 
Allen is treasurer with C. A. Walsh 
as assistant treasurer and secretary. 
Out of a field of about two hundred 
and seventy-five members it now has 
a membership of two hundred and 
thirty-five. The balance sheet of May 
3lst shows shares to the amount of 
$33,796.02, and assets of $36,693.23. 
This credit union has a member on 
the board of directors of the state 
League in the person of Mr. A. L. 
Pike who is also president of the lo- 
cal chapter. This group takes pride 
in the tact that they have taken the 
initiative in organizing all the other 
groups in the county. 


Future Development 


The field in and about Stockton is 
still not organized anything like it 
should be. But organization activity 
is being carried on continuously and 
other groups will soon be organized. 

The Salida Rural Credit Union 
was organized about two vears ago. 
Mr. C. I. Connacher is its secretary- 
treasurer and has been its moving 
spirit at all times. They are affiliated 
with the Stockton chapter and are 
represented at most of its meetings. 
We expect this credit union to serve 
as a model for others to be organized 
in certain communities where inter- 
est has already been awakened, large- 
ly because of Salida’s experience. 
This credit union has in excess of 
$2,000 of assets. 

The latest addition to the Stock- 
ton group of credit unions is that 
of Poultry Producers Credit Union 
No. 3. It is organized to serve the 
many members of that organization. 

The Stockton Chapter, while not 
the largest in the state, is one of the 
most active. It has always been 
blessed with excellent leadership. 





Leaque Dues 


Dues have been coming in very 
satisfactorily. If those few who have 
not paid will speed their payments 
along, we can that much sooner close 
our dues records. 





More 
Figures 


AST MONTH we printed the assets 

of some of the credit unions as 
shown by their annual reports. This 
month we are adding to the list. 
These figures are as of the end of 
the year. 


Creamery and Bakery Employees 


Benes Bete .ncnneenennd $23,057.35 
Golden State Creamery 16,538.51 
Qualitee Creamery --------- 4,529.14 


Old Home Bakery - 4,439.82 
Challenge Banner 
Creamery nn = 


Knudson Creamery -------- 2,992.85 
Transportation Employees 
Railway Employees 


of San Francisco __---_-~ 13,872.86 
Carmen of Oakland __.. 11,000.00 
Angelus Lodge B. of R. C. 9,385.43 
Dining Car Employees --- 4,103.61 
cL. A. TR on nnu : 2,566.61 
Union Pacific  ___- , 1,266.81 
So. California Freight Lines $28.61 


Tire and Battery Employees 


Safety (Goodrich) gs 3,923.21 
Pacific Rubber and Tire 2,210.05 
Willard L. A. 733.59 


Community and Rural 
Mupu (Santa Paula) 4,907.51 
Citizens (Banning) —- _. 4,149.09 
Sebastopol Consumers 2,205.80 
Salida Rural seine P 1,248.16 
Butte Grange _____~_- : 768.00 
State Employees 

C.S. E. A. No. 1 Sacramento 48,169.30 
C. S. E. A. No. 2 San 

Francisco — . 24,489.62 


C.S. E. A. No. 3 Los Angeles 16,143.56 
( S. E. A. No. 11 San 

Bernardino = 5,577.4 
Cc. S. E. A. No. 6 Stockton 9,267.56 
C.S. FE. A. No. 13 Redding >}, 806.22 
C. S. E. A. No. 4 Fresno 2,610.72 
C.S. FE A. No 14 Eldridge 2,151.23 
C.S. E. A. No. 17 San Diego = 1,709.27 
C.S. E. A. No. 10 Marysville 1,563.41 
C.S. E A. No. 8 Talmadge_- 618.82 


Printing, Paper and Ink 
Pamaboco (Pacific Mani- 


folding Book) — 29,952.57 
Zelpaco (Zellerbach) —_-- 11,676.34 


Field Ernst ____-_---______ 1,159.50 
Calinkco (California 
Ink Co.) — Re 806.19 


Western Shellwax ___ _-~_-- 156.00 
Manufacturing Employees 
Columbia Steel Pittsburgh __ 15,612.60 
C & H Sugar Refinery ____ 9,810.46 
O & M Employees ____---- 6,279.09 


Pacific Coast Western Elec. 4,192.15 
Axelson Mfg. ____-_--_---~~- 3,807.26 
i‘ akland Epco ............- 3,184.66 
Angelus Employees __------ 3,061.46 
...ve Employees 2,030.20 
siamond Lumber ___-~~--~_- 1,666.89 
hraftile Sa aes 1,279.18 
Diamond Match _____-_--_-_-- 1,259.70 
Northrop Employees —__--~- 1,050.51 
Westwood (Red River 

SO, are 1,032.05 
Western Electric L. A. ~__- 754.34 
Friden ________ 
Calwico (California Wire 


CaLirorNia News 
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Board of Directors 
Holds Meeting 


Direc- 
Mutual 


1937, Bran- 


Board of 
Missouri 
Credit League, June 27, 
son, Missouri. 

Members it—W. A. 
Jos. A. Manion, S. R. Li 
Dunkin, F. G. Schindler, 
Robe - rut k, W. 


Ag BEtING ot 4 he 


iors Ol 


Pratt, 
ach, W. A. 
Paul J. 
H. Mar- 


presel 


j 


um, W. E. § }. E. Wrench, B. 
R H ( i nel shaw, Gerd 
Ton. es. W . W. Warne 34 2 W. Beatty 9 


, Geo. S. nover, Max M. 
Lyles, L. A. Pinkney, E. L. Bloom, 


KF. J. Har r, A. H. Smith. 

A « rum bein determined the 
president alled the meeting to order 
at 9:50 A. M. 


The me 


reading of the minutes of 


with the 
the last 
board meeting which was held in 
Carthage, Missouri. 

On motion by F. G. Schindler it 
was voted to consider this a joint 
meeting of the Board of Directors 
and of the Executive Committee of 
the Leagu2 and that the minutes of 
the Executive Committee meeting 


held April 4th be read. Seconded 
and carried. 
The minutes of both meetings 


were approved as read. 

The report of the Managing Di- 
rector was presented. As a supple- 
ment to this report the Managing 
Director asked that each board mem- 
ber give special attention to the let- 


ter written by Edgar J. Keating with 
referenc e legislative program 

1 Miss ! \ of this letter is 
attached these minutes. It is a 
matte! ‘ regi that we were 
unable ) t many of our bills 
hroug s] ! 

Moti Ss. R. Leach that the 
Legis: ( hrough tl 
Ma ayvl Wirector s li 11 the Cre di 
I Na Association for the 
assisti ppo our legisla- 
tir pro an Seconded and carried. 

Di he ] slative pr 
gram developed the plan of starting 
working on the bills to be presented 
n 1939 and advancing them at every 


4 . } 
opportuni tha comes petween 


now 
sion of the legisla- 

The out-of-town guests introduced 
at this time Mrs. Christine 
Olds, Managing Director of the Ar- 
Credit Union League, and 
Mr. Olds, who is treasurer of a cred- 
it union: C. R. Orchard, Director, 
Credit Union Section, Farm Credit 
Administration; Oppie I. King, Fed- 
eral credit union examiner; and Earl 
Rentfro, Secretary, CUNA Mutual 
Society. 


were 


kansas 


Question was raised about bond 
certificates and the Managing Direc- 
tor explained that all bonds must be 
paid before the certificates are sent. 

It was suggested by S. R. Leach 


hat the League mimeograph a sheet 
outlining the method of completing 
bond application and payn 

It was moved by L. H. Sti that 
the report of the Managing rector 
be a ted. Seconded by W. A. Dun 
kin. Motion carried. 

Auditing Committee 

The report of the Auditing Com- 
mittee was presented by W. H. Mar- 
cum, Chairman. According to the re- 
port 67 of the estimated revenue 
had been collected as of the close of 
busine May 31 and 45 
timated expenditures had been spent 
as of the same date. The Managing 
Director informed the men that 
approximately 75°, of the 1957 dues 
have been collected and that the de- 


linque nt credit unions would be 
lowed up regularly. 

Gerd Tonjes belie, 
Auditing Committe had informa- 
tion available about the anticipated 
income it would be easier to make a 
better report to the Board and Com- 
mittee. And it iggested that 
the League credit union 
to supply the League with a finan- 
cial statement as of December 31. 

S. R. Leach asked if the present 
system of bookkeeping was satisfac- 
tory and if it was being handled sat- 
isfactorily. W. H. Marcum reporting 
for the Auditing Committee advised 
that it was being handled satisfac- 
torily. Gerd Tonjes suggested that 
a trial balance should be made and 
sent to the Auditing Committee each 
month. 

In response to a question regard- 
ing CUNA Mutual Society, Mr. 


Was 


request each 








Rentfro advised that credit unions 
using this protection are checked 
carefully regarding League member- 
ship. 

I’. G. Schindler m 


ved that the re- 

port of the Auditing Committee be 

accepted and filed. Seconded by A. 
t] Carried. 


The BRIDGE insert was discussed 
and it was urged that each chapter 
bmit material for the insert. It 
ested by S. R. Leach that 

} bhi i little 1 ney should be 


spent or an editor should be ¢ ngaged 

make the insert show what it can 
do in Missouri. W. W. Warner be- 
the insert is the best medium 
we have and that we should go out 
and ge someone to handle it and 
that material should come from all 
( er the state. 

W. W. Warner moved that the 
Managing Director be made respon- 
sible for editing the insert in the 
BRIDGE. Seconded by F. J. Hamaker. 
Carried. 

Karl Rentfro asked for an opinion 
on the insurance rate of 4c without 
disability or 442% with it and Paul 
J. Roberts moved that the Board go 
on record as favoring the disability 
feature of the CUNA Mutual Socie- 

Motion carried. 

The Chairman of the Auditing 


Committe advised that a detailed 
report wo ild be s ipplied to members 
reyarding activities of the League. 
This report will show trips made by 
the Managing Director, League fi- 
nances and progress at all times. 


S. R. Leach moved that such a re- 
rt be made monthly by the Man- 
ing Director. Seconded by W. A. 


Carried 
W. A. Dunkin moved that the sal- 
aries of the Managing Director and 


Assistant, as approved by the an- 


ting, be approved by the 
Board of Directors. 


b y 
nual Mle 


State Credit Union 


It was moved by W. A. Pratt that 
the Auditing Committee in conjunc- 
tion with the Executive Committee 
be delegated to make a study of the 
Missouri State Credit Union and 
make a proposal on this experience 
to the next annual meeting. Motion 
seconded and carried. 

It was brought to the attention of 
the board by S. R. Leach that the 
St. Louis office has more than justi- 
fied its existence in the amount of 
business being transacted. 

it was moved that Jos. A. Manion 
serve as chairman of the committee 
on the by-laws of the League to 
bring any clarification, amendments 
or any new amendments that may 
seem advisable to the next meeting. 
Motion seconded and carried. 

9) 


— 





Motion made by W. A. Pratt that 
the Auditing Committee and Execu- 
tive Committee make a study of a 
plan whereby the League would pay 
$5.00 to each chapter for each credit 
union organized. Seconded and car- 
ried. 

Motion was made by L. H. Strunk 
that the White River Hotel, camps 
in Branson and the railroad be giv- 
en a resolution of appreciation for 
the splendid service given at the 
meeting and dinner. Motion second- 
ed and carried. 

S. R. Leach expressed his regret 
about the activities of the State 
League of Missouri. He feels we 
have slowed down materially on the 
number of prospects. However, he 
feels the board is to be complimented 
on the excellent meeting which has 
been held today. 

The suggestion was made by W. 
A. Pratt that each chapter president 
circularize his chapter for prospects. 
On a test letter sent to 5 prospects 
in St. Louis he received one favor- 
able reply and he has 200 more such 
letters to send. He believes if a simi- 
lar campaign were tried in each 
chapter it might prove well worth 
the time. 

Motion for adjournment at 3:05 
P. M. made by F. G. Schindler. Sec- 
onded by W. A. Dunkin and carried. 





Missouri State 
Credit Union 


NE OF THE services provided by 

the League has been that of the 
Missouri State Credit Union. This 
credit union has as its individual 
membership the officers of credit 
unions which belong to the League. 
In this way the services which are 
denied to officers in their own credit 
union are made possible. 

The Missouri State Credit Union 
is the first of these credit unions to 
be organized and we are proud of the 
record it has made. The financial 
statement at the end of May is as 
follows: 


Cash $ 2,543.99 
Personal Loans 29,786.60 
Expense 132.39 


$32,462.98 


Shares .....§29,872.88 
Entrance Fees oe 5.50 
Reserve Fund ee 1,336.32 
Undivided Earnings 148.22 
Interest vse 1,048.07 
Fines 8.45 
Cash Over and Short.......... 6.18 
Auto Insurance ... em 37.36 

$32,462.98 


Members, 248; Borrowers, 145. 


Credit Union Street 


by W. A. Pratt 


W" STAND at the end of a long 
straight street and, looking 
toward the other end, it appears that 
the street becomes more and more 
narrow and the buildings on either 
side proportionately lower until all 
have converged into a single point 
and nothing lies beyond. This is com- 
monly known as the vanishing point. 
If we traverse this street we find 
that it retains its normal width; the 
buildings their normal height and 
that this point of nothingness has 
advanced as we have advanced and 
is still as far away as ever. If we 
could follow this street forever we 
could never reach this point for the 
very simple reason that, as a mate- 
rial thing,it does not exist. It is 
simply the point at which the human 
vision fails to encompass objects of 
that size. If this street were four 
times its present width and the 
buildings four times their present 
height the point would be four times 
as far away. It is simply a matter 
of proportion and the power of hu- 
man vision. 

In this credit union movement of 
ours there is another point often 
mentioned, which to my mind bears 
a close resemblance to the vanishing 
point. It is commonly known as the 
“saturation point” and its relative 
position is also a matter of propor- 
tion and the power of human mental 
vision. If we stand still at the end 
of Credit Union Street, flanked on 
either side with opportunities for 
doing good and allow our mental 
vision to center on the vanishing 
point in the distance there we have 
found the saturation point before we 
start, but if we will travel along it, 
taking advantage of the many op- 
portunities to be of assistance to our 
fellow members, we will find that it 
not only retains its initial width, but 
it actually becomes broader and finer 
and the opportunities for doing good 
more frequent and larger in propor- 
tion, and the vanishing point so far 
in advance that we actually cease to 
consider it at all. 


It Never Comes 

Theoretically, the saturation point 
is reached when we have no further 
use for new capital; when the re- 
turns on loans outstanding will equal 
the demand for new loans. But, in 
Credit Union Street, that time never 
comes. 

Comparatively this is a new street 
and as we travel along it our mental 
vision widens and we continually find 
new ways of extending material help 
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A Progressive 


N READING the following descrip- 
tion of one of our best parish 
credit unions we would like especial- 
ly to call your attention to the grand 
work done by this credit union in 
encouraging savings by the children 
We think that it is a swell idea and 
worthy of emulation and we are sure 
that Nick Kramer, its treasurer, will 
be glad to answer any inquiries sent 
him. 


John’s Parish Credit Union 


Waterloo, Iowa 

The tourist who stops at Royal 
Oak, Michigan, to see the beautiful 
shrine or church, built by Father 
Coughlin from contributions by his 
radio audience, is greeted by these 
words, carved in the stone walls: “I 
will spend my Heaven upon earth do- 
ing Good.” They are the words of 


St. Theresa, the Little Flower of 
Jesus, in whose honor the shrine is 
named, whose brief life in our own 
day (1873-1897) was full of good 
deeds. 
History 

The history of St. John’s Parish 

Credit Union, Waterloo, lowa, from 


the time twelve members were grant- 
ed a charter late in 1930 to the pres- 
ent time when 505 men, women and 
children are members, has been a 
record of “doing good.” During the 
80 months of its existence over 100 
members have been relieved from 
paying from 30°, to 42°. annual in- 
terest to loan sharks. Computing 
the interest saved on these and other 
loans, the chattels saved because not 
a single mortgage was foreclosed 
during the depression, the discounts 
received on past due accounts or cash 


purchases made _ possible through 
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Credit Sinton 
by 
N. J. Kramer 


credit union loans, the savings kept 
intact in the credit union which 
might have been partly lost in closed 
banks, the dividends received on sav- 
ings, the savings accumulated 
through small weekly or monthly de- 
posits which would have been spent 
except for the convenience of the 
credit union, and the loans automati- 
cally cancelled at the death of the 
borrower, we find that members have 
benefited approximately $50,000. Add 
to this financial benefit (represented 
by savings, reduced indebtedness, or 


increased possessions) the mental 
relief from financial worries, the 
medical or hospital aid secured 
through credit union loans, the 


homes saved by loaning the differ- 
ences so that the borrower could get 

Home Owners loan, the homes ac- 
quired by down payments through 
savings, the families kept 
intact and happy because they were 
aided in financial troubles which so 
often marital difficulties, the 
educations provided for, and the les- 
thrift taught, and we find 
that it is impossible to fully measure 
the good that has been derived from 
our credit union. 

St. John’s Parish Credit Union 
was the first credit union in Iowa to 


loans or 


cause 


sons of 


encourage savings by school chil- 
dren. In two years it has enrolled 
142 Junior Savings, and has 126 
active accounts with deposits of 


$1,173. The children are guaranteed 
1°. interest, which is paid semi-an- 


nually and no entrance fee is 


charged. 379 adult members (some 
families having two or more mem- 
bers) have savings of $39,500. Of 
the $42,682 assets (as of May 31) 
$32,700 is invested in loans. It is 
the treasurer’s job to keep these as- 
sets in circulation among about 220 
borrowers and this is accomplished 
by making many of the larger loans, 
such as car financing loans, for long- 
er periods, as 18 months to two 
years, with payments that do not 
create a hardship on the borrower. 
Many loans range from $400 to $700, 
and recently a loan of $1135 was 
made on payments of $25 per week, 
at the option of the borrower. 


The Board 


The Directors do not limit 
program of “doing good” to 
own membership. The Board repre- 
sents all walks of life: the Pastor 
(Rev. N. J. Lentz), a retired farmer, 
a retired grocer, a partner in a 
plumbing firm, a barber, a factory 
worker, a factory warehouse super- 
intendent, a cabinet-maker, 
packing house accountant. From 
such a variety a difference of opin- 
ion could be expected, yet they have 
unanimously favored every action for 
the betterment of the credit union 
movement. The lowa Credit Union 
League has been supported from the 
beginning. The credit union has had 
delegates at every 


their 
their 


and a 


state convention, 


and its first treasurer, F. R. Con- 
ners, served as a League Director 
from 1932 to 1935. In 1933 when 
Waterloo was host to the convention 
he was convention chairman. When 
the Credit Union National Associa- 
tion Was organized, our credit union 
voted to support the National Asso- 
ciation. When Loan Protection was 
made available through the UNA 
Mutual Society it was immediately 
adopted, and after a year, the Bud- 
get Plan, whereby the credit union 


pays the cost, was adopted. When 





e | ) emeryed, the credit union 
bseril i} 1 th icers, and 

( ? r ~ é ded tine | 

ript all mili connected 

th the credit union. Recently this 

s extended to all families who 
nave oined this vear or who joi! 
fter. 300 Family Budget Forms 
! | rit ‘ it embers o! 
Parish. Membe. the Parish 

are nstant! kept nformed of 
credit union progress and advant- 
es by the distribu of a month- 
ly bulletin The credit union is also 
liated with the Blackhawk Coun- 


ty Credit Union Chapter. Its presi- 


vice-president 





Kirst Savings 


A YOUNG MAN recently made ap- 
vl +; a | : 
pebitct Lat 


yn for a loan for the pur- 


pose of paying two of his creditors 
vho seemed to be pressing him par- 
ticularly hard. The credit commit- 
tee of the credit union refused to 
make the loan unless all his debts 


could be paid as it thought this was 


the best way for the young man to 
n jligations. After this was 
xplained he agreed to a plan by 
hich all of his creditors were will 

t ettle for reduced amounts. 


\ chattel mortgage was taken on his 
ersonal property and a loan made 
to pay all his debts 
rhe terms of the note were made 
itficiently liberal so that he would 
be able to live within his income. He 
onvinced of the easy way to 
lion so in addi- 
on to making loan repayments he 
rreed to save a dollar in his share 


ccount each pay day when he mad 


payment or his loan. 
Now more than one-half of the 
riginal loan has been repaid and 


this borrower is a saver with some 
real savings accumulated in his share 
Recently he told the treas- 
irer that he has saved some money 
for the first time in his life. 


account 


Attention Dictators! 


After conquering most of the 
world, Alexander the Great was at 
a loss how to make use of his time. 
There were no more battles to win, 
it seemed 

Augustus heard of his plight and 
expressed his astonishment in this 
pithy remark: “Could Alexander be 
ignorant that to conquer countries 
is a matter of much less labor than 
to govern them well?” 


The President’s Column 


Hi Folks: 

Did you ever go to a picnic and 
find out that there were no sand- 

hes? Plenty of everything else 
but not a single sandwich! Well, a 

lation just about like this and 
almost as ridiculous happened here 
in Ames the past week (June 21 to 
25) when the American Institute of 
Cooperation held its 13th annual ses- 
sion at the lowa State College. Ev- 
ery kind of a cooperative was repre- 
sented except the credit cooperative, 
or as we are pleased to call it—the 
credit union. And did I come away 
hungry! 

| was especially disturbed when it 
was brought out that any producer 
or consumer cooperative to be suc- 
cessful should do business on a 
strictly cash basis, and not extend 
credit, and that nothing was being 
done by these cooperatives in setting 
up their own cooperative credit or- 
yanizations. When, during the dis- 
cussion following one particular talk, 
the question was asked, “Where do 
your patrons get money so as to pay 
cash?” the speaker answered that in 
one instance they made arrange- 
ments with a loan company to set 
up an office in a locality so that the 
patrons could get loans. What do 
vou think of that? 

There was, however, one “bright 
spot” at this point when a delegate 
from Houston got up and stated that 
his cooperative had a credit union 
and that it was taking care of such 
cases in a very fine way. 

But just think of it! Here was a 
national gathering of some 1200 del- 
egates from 37 states and the Pro- 
vinces of Canada, representing over 
10,000 farmer owned and controlled 
cooperatives, doing an annual busi- 
ness of over $1,800,000,000, and not 
a single speaker on the program dur- 
ing any of the five days who knew 
about credit unions. 

There was one other time to the 
writer’s knowledge that the credit 
union was mentioned. That was in 
a discussion when one delegate stat- 
ed that he had heard that the reign 
of Hitler in Germany was due to the 
credit union movement there. Now 
wasn't that something! 

During the five day session there 
were some 100 nationally known 
speakers that appeared on the dif- 
ferent programs and led in the dis- 
cussions. No words were spared in 
criticizing some of the practices and 
mistakes of some of the cooperatives 
—both the bad as well as the good 


points were freely discussed. 

I realize that in the credit union 
movement we are maintaining a 
hands-off policy on all cooperatives 
except our own—the credit union. 
This is as it should be. But certainly 
whenever there are groups that op- 
erate on a strictly cash basis, those 
groups certainly need the credit un- 
ion. Who is going to tell them 
about it? 

I was much impressed by this— 
most of their problems are no dif- 
ferent than are ours. They must con- 
tinually keep working to build up 
their membership and to keep it. 
They are, I believe, putting more 
emphasis on education, setting aside 
money for same, maintaining a paid 
personnel for carrying it on. 

That’s something we have got to 
do in our state especially, and it can 
only be done by putting on a full- 
time man—one who knows the cred- 
it union from A to Z and who has 
the confidence of our supervisory 
department—our state banking de- 
partment. 

The following are some of the 
more important points that were 
brought out and that we in the cred- 
it union movement would do well to 
think over and more of us put them 
into practice or consider. 

1. Cooperatives are not a cure-all 
for our present and doubtless ever 
present economic ills. Cooperatives 
are simply a cog in the wheel of our 
complicated American way of living. 

2. Our entire educational system 
should be reorganized if we are ever 
to really become cooperatively mind- 
ed. Teach its principles early. Col- 
leges of high education will have to 
recognize the trend of the times and 
put in courses of study on coopera- 
tives. How many of our teachers 
and professors of economics really 
know anything about cooperative 
credit? 

5. Cooperative managers must be 
educators as well as business ex- 
perts. This again brings in the ne- 
cessity for training men and women 
for these jobs. Who is going to do 
it? Our schools and colleges? 

4. The following human frailties 
must be constantly combated: a. Sel- 
fishness; b. Jealousy; c. Personal 
ambition and gain; d. Traditions; 
e. Prejudice. 

They say it is hard to change hu- 
man nature. If you have ever served 
long on a credit committee or on a 
supervisory committee you'll more 
fully realize this. 
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The Credit Committee 


H™ FAR should a credit committee 
“a en 


go in its effort to help a member 
in distress? That is a rather diffi- 
cult question, and of would 
need to be governed by the circum- 


course 


stances. 

If a credit committee only consid- 
ers the security of a loan, and does 
not take into consideration the ulti- 
mate good that they can do for the 
member, they are missing much of 
the joy of their Of course I 
do not mean that security is not im- 
portant, as of course it is very vital, 
but there are other important things 
as well. 


-_ -} 
WOrh.,. 


When a member is discouraged by 
lack of regular work, or 
other causes beyond his control, then 
the credit union can step in and lend 
a helping hand, for a friend in need 
i friend indeed. 


sickness, 


is a 
member as to 
must have to 
entralize them 
not make any 
more debts until ie is all paid 
off, the talk will lily drift into 
it a budevet. It is sur- 


In planning vith a 
how much monev he 
clear his ’ 
in one 


Yr)  6Oand then 
pi: i l n 


1 4 7 
talkins aho 


prising how few workers keep any 
kind of adequate budget; some do 
not even know what their expenses 


are and what items to plan for dur- 


ing the next year or two. 


It is the prac ice of our credit 
committee to request that a member 
repay his loan by paying the same 

. } 


amount every month, and thus as the 
interest payme! 
share payment 

ately larger. If budget has been 
carefully compiled, he will be able to 
make this regular payment each and 
every end of the 
term will have accumulated a reserve 
for himself. 


J 
smaller the 


pr yporti n- 


‘ 


month, an 


Financial independence is within 
the reach of those put 
something today to take care of the 
needs of tomorrow. The degree of 
success which may be realized from 


] Qa} 
Wilo aside 


any plan for saving will depend 
largely upon a definite plan for 
spendi 

In several cases a budget has been 


for a member 
could know what he had 


groceries, light, clothes, in- 


V orked out 


surance, etc., and thus do our best to 
satisfy the member and ourselves 
that the present income is being 
wisely used. It has always been dif- 
ficult to impress upon the member 


the importauce of not contracting 
other debts while he is paying the 
credit union, but this item is VERY 
important. There is a tendency to 
go out and b ly something else that 
need. The result will 
t they will soon be in a worse 


they think they 


1an at first. If a member vio- 
lates the confidence of the indebted- 
ness, then it should be the duty of 
the treasurer or chairman of the 


credit committee to have a talk with 
him that his 
is to the credit union that 


1: 


has helped him, and stands ready at 


and show 


all times to help him, IF he shows 
his willingness to help himself. 

‘embers who have been helped 

diificult situations, and have 

been able to wipe the slate clean of 

lebt will come to the credit commit- 

vol irily and thank them for 


» aid they received in getting back 

n their feet. This is a joy of having 

help some one knowing that 
is appreciated. 

inally, a credit committee will 

rer living up to its obli- 

and when it is more leni- 

granting loans to members, 

n they are very conserva- 

re are very few people but 

li nd when put on their honor 

to re] 1 just and honorable debt, 

when the terms have been 

dictated by themselves. 

S. I. DAURENSPECK, Chairman, 

Credit Committee, 

Decatur Wabash Credit Union. 

10 years experience on this job. 
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Chicago Northwest 
Chapter Plans 


Boat Ride 











EVENING cruise on Lake Michi- 
planned in connection 
with the next chapter meeting of the 
Chicago-Northwest Chapter to be 
held Friday evening July 0. All 
unionists interested in joining 
d. The boat 

early 


A* 


gan is 


he gay party are in\ 


mited to 300 pers 


j 
~ 


ervations are sugyested. 

The short chapter meeting afloat 
will be supplemented by entertain- 
sing- 
for adults are 75 cents 
and children 40 cents. Reservations 
may be made at 
Office, 332 S. LaSalle St., 


nent features and community 


ing. Tickets 


Learue 
Chicago. 

Here’s the best excuse you can 
possibly think of to combine a de- 
lightful evening on Lake Michigan 
in good credit union company 
time settle a 
} ’ } 


hac 
nas vee)N i 


our state 


and at 
union 
ithering 


1 se 
tne same credit 


eeting of the chapter 
lson Sporting 


North 


Goods 0 locate | al 205 4 


Campbell A\ e., June 


The post morte! of tl annual 
Le: ie meeting br { ibout dis- 
cussion on joint ae Calcula- 
tion of dividends v er moot 
sult Cl 

Guests present in Rev. Fath- 
er William MeGui Credit 


Te ach- 
Mako 
: A Wa 


mployes. 


Union; Burton Scott, 
Credit Union; 

wicz, Cribben and Sext C 
Meyer, Harvester P1 


ers’ 


Central Illinois Chapter 
Francis A. Wa ! dent 
Decatur Milling Co: ly 
Deeatur, Illinois. 
Chicago-Northwest Chapter 
Howard D. Graham, president 
Du Pont Company, 


2100 Elston Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 








Ieul Assets Up to 

Nearly S30.000 
6 Ges ICUL Credit Unt 

good progress in J 


yn made very 


re ! ne. June has 
heen one of our best months thus far 
ind e hope that Jul will be even 
é ! 
Lit ! } d bear in mind that 
the services of the Illinois 
Cy Union Le e is membership 
ICUL Cre Uy Any di- 
rector ving wishes to save or borrow 
from the ICUL Credit Union is in- 
\ l a st? 
Below i financial statement of 
{ ICUL Credit Union as of June 
st) 
BALANCE SHEE 
| ( ‘ iD) f 
(‘a Ss 1368.04 
i Cash 00 
} \ ' }t) 
Pet Loan = tt 
S " S$?4,.663.99 
| bs PR 25 
( ira kund 3,450.00 
Re Fund 234.04 
L ndivid i | irl 1o.00 
| il | il 
s! Accour S2s S258 400.85 
I’ Li 
] FIT AND Lo Acco! rs 
I) ! 1.0] : 
Pi if 
lexy v 
Intere Paid 
Loa H0.54 
On. Sup ( ] lt 
Cuna Mutu 
(ira 1 r il 
\! \i Int >2 S2Y Ss.) i 
\ ume { r mbe ‘ i 
} ; bor \ ! t)t 


Why League 
Membership 


ECAUSE your credit union was giv- 

en to you—somebody got the law 
enacted, someone brought the story 
to you and helped you; millions of 
other people need credit union serv- 
ice, 


BECAUSE we now have the credit 
union movement in our hands with 
the responsibility of doing some- 


thing about it! 

BECAUSE the league is a non-profit 
organization whose objects 
promote and protect the 
America! 


are to 
credit un- 
ions of 

BECAUSE in unity there is strength; 
every powerful group in the country 
recognizes that, even our enemies 


do! 


~ 


BECAUSI 


creasing in 


12 states have leagues, all 
membership! 
other credit unions are 
load for the benefit of 
is unfair to take those bene- 
ts and give nothing in return! 
BECAUSE in joining the league you 
in the NATIONAL Association 
fought for most of the 
which is con- 
fighting legal and legislative 
behalf, and without 
n could not long exist! 
BECAUSE only through League and 
National Association membership 
can we perfect our credit union laws, 
and protect ourselves against unfair 
taxation, and adverse legislation! 

BECAUSE we owe it to our mem- 
bers and their families to protect the 
credit union and them and give them 
the assurance of the safeguard found 
in League and National Association 
membership! 

BECAUSE 
sery ices in 


BECAUSI 
carrving the 


] * 


] ] 
Chh fas 
privlieves We 


enjoy, 


Dbatties In our 


. ° 
1! } 


ich we 


you get money-saving 
CUNA Loan Protection, 
burglary insurance, lower bond rates, 
lower priced forms, the BRIDGE, and 
help with any and all problems! 

BECAUSE the greater the number 
of credit unions supporting the 
league, the lower will be the cost per 
credit union, and the greater will be 
the service to you! 

BECAUSE you can afford it, and it 
is a test of whether you really be- 
lieve in the credit union movement! 





East Central Chapter 
Charles F. Manke, president 
Operators Association, 

Main Street, Urbana, 
Fox River Valley Chapter 
Frank C. Dean, president 
Sycamore Tribune, 

Sycamore, Illinois. 
West-Suburban Chapter 

Sidney Wittenmeyer, president 
United States Post Office, 

Oak Park, Illinois. 
Peoria Chapter 
Chas. F. Ehrlein, president 
106 Armstrong Place, 
Peoria, Illinois. 


Illinois. 


Northwestern Hlinois Chapter 

Roy E. Keeling, president 
United States Post Office, 
Rockford, Illinois. 


ee 


July 21, 
Nelson 


6:30 p. m. Rock Garden Inn, 
Park, Decatur. 

July 30, Friday 7 p. m. Evening boat 
trip. Leave Navy Pier, Chicago. 
September 13. 

July 25, Picnic, Kingston Park. 

July 22, Waukegan and North Chicag 
Postal Credit Union hosts. 

Date not available. 

July 16. Wood River. 

Sept. 7, Hawthorne Credit Union, hosts 
at Recreation Auditorium, 50th and 
22nd street, Cicero. 

Date not available. 

August 19. Gas and Electric Building, 
Rockford, 7:45 p. m. 


Food for Thought 


by 
Ralph Long 


HY SHOULD our credit union be- 

long to the State League? No 
doubt you have heard this question. 
To answer same, let me ask another. 
Do you know how it was possible for 
your credit union to come into be- 
ing? Briefly, it was due to the un- 
tiring efforts of Roy F. Bergengren 
starting in 1921, when, during that 
year, he and a small group of others 
were successful in having the law 
passed, and his continual sustaining 
support ever since. In addition, do 
you realize the number of other in- 
dividuals who have, and are, con- 
stantly giving themselves, without 
remuneration, to assist in bringing 
credit unions (perhaps yours) into 
existence? Further, that they are 
taking the time to consult with, and 
advise, treasurers, and others of 
these same credit unions, so that the 
full measure of service is brought to 
the members? These _ individuals 
have carried this load and willingly, 
vea gladly, for many years but it is 
becoming heavier all the time. They 
now badly need the support of you 
and your credit union to adequately 
carry on. 

Putting aside the many other 
sound reasons that your credit union 
ought to be a part of the State 
League, the main one, to my way of 
thinking, is the following: Granted 
that vour credit union is doing a 
grand job among its own member- 
ship, that is not enough! Does not 
your credit union by action of the 
directors want to contribute to, be a 
part of, and responsible for assisting 
those around you in the State to en- 
joy that which has been brought to 
you, and through you, to your mem- 
bers? And to those unborn also? I 
know you do! In no other way can 
you do these things so effectively, 
and quickly too, as by your credit un- 
ion being a member of, and working 
shoulder to shoulder with, fusing 
and concentrating your thoughts and 
energy in, and through, the State 
League. 

Not only do we have a very defi- 
nite moral obligation, due to the fine 
manner in which it was possible for 
our own credit unions (yours and 
mine) to come into being, but, also, 
due to the many attacks being made 
on our law by the “high interest 
lenders,” that only through joint ac- 
tion and solidarity in the State 
League can we withstand the on- 
slaught. Credit unions cannot sur- 
vive, regardless of size, unless you 


[LuINots INSERT 








and I do our part and stand with the 


League! If ever the words “do unto 
others as would have them do 
unto you” were applicable, it is to 
is in the credit unions. It 
is our opportunity to serve our fel- 
lowmen, to 


you 
those of 


bring out of financial 
chaos, peace; we of the common folks 
need cohesion and the credit unions 
are the answer. But what is a credit 
union? It is you and you and you! 
therefore this magnificent 
success depends on YOU! 


service 


A boy is moved by what his father is 


and not by what h is fathe) says. 





Nine More Credit 
Unions Organized 


HE FOLLOWING new credit unions 
have been organized in Illinois: 
Organized Labor Credit Union, 


Freeport. 
Wrisley Employes Federal Credit 
Union, Chicago. 


Block & Kuhl Employes Credit 
Union, Decatur. 
Waukegan Municipal Employes 


Credit Union, Waukegan. 
Decatur Automotive 

Credit Union, Decatur. 
Peoples Consumer 

Credit Union, Chicago. 
Chicago Molded Credit Union, Chi- 


Employes 


Co-operative 


cago. 

Stewart Die Credit Union, Chica- 
go. 

The Union Maleable Employee’s 
Credit Union, East Moline. 


The following credit unions have 
recently become members of the IIli- 
nois Credit Union League: 

Barber Greene Employee’s Credit 
Union, Aurora. 

Ditto Credit Union, Chicago. 

Sebastian Employees Credit 
ion, Chicago. 

C. & S. Credit Union, Chicago. 

N. G. O. Employees Federal Cred- 
it Union, Chicago. 

W-M Employees 
Chicago. 

Linn & Scruggs Credit Union, De- 
catur. ° 

Wrisley Employees Federal Credit 
Union, Chicago. 


Un- 


Credit Union, 





Lake County Chapter 
Homer Schimmell, president 
American Steel & Wire Company, 
10th & Lake Shore, Waukegan, Illinois. 
Mississippi Valley Chapter 
Marcus Russell, president 
John Deere Company, 
Moline, Illinois. 
Southern Illinois Chapter 
M. F. Gregory, president 
Swift & Company, 
National Stock Yards, Illinois. 


Jury, 1937 


The 


S MMER TIME—and usually a time 
for a let-down in credit union or- 
canization work. The old rule 
n’t seem to apply this year, though, 
have had 
from National Headquarters are to 
the effect is right out 
in front with organization work this 
year. At the meeting of the 
League Directors, Joe reported that 
over 50 credit unions had been or- 
ganized in the first five months of 
this year. That is splendid, isn’t it? 
And thanks to everyone who has had 
a hand in the organization of any of 
these new credit unions. 

A week or so ago an invitation was 
extended to all credit unions in the 
Chicago Loop to gather for the pur- 
pose of discussing whether or not a 
chapter organization would be mu- 
tually helpful to them. The group 
met at the League office and unani- 
mously decided that a chapter would 
be very desirable. A “Steering” 
Committee was appointed of which 
Mr. B. C. Roloffs, a director of the 
Chicago Park District Employees 
Credit Union, is the chairman. This 
committee will go over the standard 
chapter by-laws and adapt them to 
the needs of the Loop chapter. An- 
other meeting will be held on July 
14 for the purpose of getting the 
chapter under way. I feel sure that 
the organization of this chapter is 
very opportune, and that its useful- 
ness will be an important factor in 
the successful operation of all the 
credit unions within this area. 


does- 
because the reports we 
that our state 


last 


Help From the League 

Occasionally we bump into a credit 
union treasurer, or some member 
who is responsible for the keeping 
of the books, who would like assist- 
ance on some problems pertaining to 
this all-important matter. I feel 
sure that the League with its direc- 
tors so distributed over the state can 
render help and assistance to any 





President’s Corner 


individuals, and therefore 
account- 

credit un- 
ion affairs and would like to have as 
tance, drop a line to the 
office asking for it. I am 


pertaining to the 


ng or bookkeeping of the 


Leag it 
sure that 
Without undue delay we can arrange 
for someone to contact you and give 
you the help you need. 


THE BRIDGE? We are all in 
agreement, I think, about wanting 
the BRIDGE to continue. Since the 
credit union folks in Illinois have 


done very well in the matter of giv- 
ing subscriptions to the BRIDGE, it is 
with the thought that we could do 
even more that I again make this ap- 
peal to everyone to assist with get- 
ting more subscriptions for the 
BRIDGE. 

At the present time the BRIDGE has 
35,000 subscribers. It was up to 
about 45,000, but there were a great 
many who didn’t renew first 
year’s subscription. Experts tell us 
that at 100,000 circulation we can 
yet more advertising than we need 
to make the BRIDGE the Richest Pos- 
session of the credit union move- 
ment. Let us help to put it there. 


their 


There are 6,000 credit unions and 
over 250 chapters in the United 
States. If each credit union could 


send in ten additional subscriptions 
or each chapter send in 300 addi- 
tional subscriptions it could be done. 
Let us again give our attention to 
this all-important matter and do ev- 
erything we can to make possible the 
continued publication of this all-im- 
portant educational medium. 
I am hoping that you will all have 
a very enjoyable vacation and should 
your vacation plans take you to Wis- 
consin don’t forget to drop in at 
Raiffeisen House and give the folks 
at National Headquarters the once- 
over. 
Cordially yours, 
P. D. HOLMES 


Victory For Postal C. U.’s 


NLY THE signature of President 

Roosevelt apaprently is neces- 
sary to assure postal credit unions 
the right to use post offices and oth- 
er federal premises as headquarters 
of credit unions. Senate Bill No. 
1306 has passed both houses. The 
president’s signature to the bill is 
assured. 


Enactment of this legislation came 
about through an order (later held 
that postal 
should not be used as headquarters 


in abeyance) offices 


of credit unions. 

The Credit Union National Asso- 
ciation was active in securing the 
passage of this bill. 
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Pardon 


The legend in the June News to 

T SOUTHERN I Chapte VORTHWENST CHAPTER _ the engraving showing the t! usand 
I t! J meetil at tne dollar dues check to the I >from 

Li ld Bi S} iny of b Be NORTHWESTERN Illinois Chap- the Armour Plant Emp! 3 con- 





‘4 . 4 ; n “~ . 14 } 
f ‘ About ter Wa started February, 1936, ained an error. Alt ie en- 
‘ rawine , _ . 4 » eteren 
have had six mee ngs and raving a clear, . : ElVe! 
ectors of P rroneously to the mour dslst 
; ; ever e has been better until now : : “ing ae” am , 
Pilin rerminal Credit Union ot : Street Credit Union. The editor is 


t ii ( r las meeting we had sixtec n . . ° 
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5. Cooperatives must be self-help- 


ing. We realize that in the credit 
union. Government subsidies as now 
practiced to keep down interest rates 
to farmers are all wrong. If the gov- 
ernment sets up the machinery and 
helps with the educational work, it 
has done enough. 

Just in closing—if you ever have 
a chance to sit in on a similar series 
of meetings, don’t pass them up. 
They are most inspiring and instruc- 
tive. 

If you listen in to Amos and Andy, 
perhaps you heard this: Amos was 
giving Andy the dickens for continu- 
ally getting into so many scrapes and 
said, “Remember, Andy, read over 
every contract before you sign it. 
The big print gives it to you and the 
little print takes it away from you.” 
The next time you have any legal 
papers to sign, read everything first. 

Thank you. 

C. O. ALEXANDER. 





The BRIDGE! 


Gouz OF OUR Directors really took 

our appeal for BRIDGE subscrip- 
tions to heart and got busy and sent 
in a number of subscriptions. 

Had all of those who received our 
letter exerted themselves as did two 
or three of the boys we could have 
brought our list up to the point 
where it would be comparable with 
any state in the Union and we could 
have stopped talking about subscrip- 
tions for awhile but we must urge 
who have not reported to do 
so Within the next week or so. 

To the task of getting the BRIDGE 
to the place where it rightfully be- 
longs, we have set our heart and 
hand and you and you and you can 


help. JOWA MUST NOT FAIL. 


those 





Schoolboy’s Hash 


AA = statements taken from re- 
cent examination papers (from 
a nearby state). 

“1066 is the date of the fall of the 
umpire.” 

“John Milton’s writings are very 
good for any person who is blind.” 

“The Home Rule question means 
immigration.” 

“The president declared that since 
the people did not believe as he 
wanted them to, he would put them 
on the diet of worms.” 

“*The Complete Angler’ is anoth- 
er name for Euclid because he wrote 
all about angles.” 

““Amatory verses are those com- 
posed by amateurs.” 

“The dodo is a bird nearly decent 
now.” 


Jury, 1937 





CHAPTER MEETING | 


to JUNE meeting, a dinner meet- 
ing this time, of the Blackhawk 
County Chapter was held at Black’s 
Tearoom on Saturday evening, the 
19th, in Waterloo. 

In spite of the heat this meeting 
was attended by some 150 credit un- 
ion enthusiasts and we believe that 
they were amply repaid for having 
undergone the discomforts of a very 
hot, sultry evening. 

The main speaker of the evening, 
P. D. Holmes, President of the Illi- 
nois Credit Union League, gave us a 
very fine talk on matters credit un- 
ionally, stressing the need of mutual 








groups, such as chapters, state 
A Letter 
ILLINOIS CENTRAL EM- 


PLOYEES’ IOWA CREDIT 
UNION 
Waterloo, Iowa 
June 20, 1937 
A. Neal Hutchins, Managing 
Director 
lowa Credit Union League 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Dear Sir: 

Enclosed find our check for 
$74.99 payment our League dues 
for 1957. We are really glad to 
make this payment in support of 
an excellent League and Nation- 
al Association. 

Yours truly, 
H. E. Hout, Treasurer 











leagues and our National Associa- 
tion. His talk was well received by 
all present. 

A brief talk relative to the value 
of the BRIDGE, our national maga- 
zine, the necessity of supporting the 
BRIDGE through subscriptions and 
the enlightenment being brought to 
credit union folks by the BRIDGE was 
made by A. Neal Hutchins, Manag- 
ing Director of the lowa Credit Un- 
ion League. 

Two other visitors from Ames 
were introduced, Mr. Dave McCoy, 
President, Ames City Employees 
Credit Union, and Mr. C. O. Alexan- 
der, Treasurer, Ames City Employ- 
ees Credit Union and President of 
the lowa Credit Union League. 

The meeting was presided over by 
Mr. Don Bandfield, President of 
Blackhawk County Chapter. 

Managing Director’s Note: We 
think it was a swell meeting and we 
are happy to have been there. More 
power to Blackhawk County Chapter 
and its members. 





Des Moines 
W'! HAV} 


reasons why 


ed to give some 


Des Moines should 
Convention City” 


been asK 


be considered “The 
of Iowa. We give you the following 
facts as prepared by John D. Adams, 
Secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Des Moines: 
“Des Moines is “Iowa’s Own City.’ 
“Des Moines, the 


largest city and 


the capital city of Iowa, is situated 
near the geographical center the 
state, with nineteen railroad lines 


radiating out in every direction. Ten 
primary highways connect the capi- 
tal city with every corner of the 
state. There are now over 4,500 miles 
of paved roads and over 30,000 miles 
of graveled roads in Iowa. Almost 
every city of over a few thousand 
reaches Des Moines on surfaced 
roads. 

“Des Moines lowa in man- 
ufacturing, wholesaling, retailing, 
banking and insurance, as well as be- 
ing the governmental center of the 
state. 


leads 


“Des Moines belongs to the state 
of Iowa and not to itself. No other 
city can so easily serve the entire 
state by highway and railroad. 

“Des Moines is Iowa's retail trad- 
ing center. 

“Des Moines is the largest insur- 
ance center in the west, with forty- 
six home offices with total assets of 
over $435.216,6383. 

“Des Moines has forty-eight grade 
schools and twelve junior and senior 


highs, total value of which is over 
$15,000,000. 
“Des Moines leads the nation in 


home ownership with 50.8 per cent, 
according to the last Federal census. 

“Des Moines has commission form 
of government, copied by numerous 
cities, which refer to it as the Des 
Moines Plan. 

“Des Moines is the capital of the 
lowa, with state property 
valued in excess of $6,000,000. 

“Des Moines 
Iowa State 
tendance of 


state of 


is the home of the 
Fair, which has an at- 
over 400,000 annually. 

“Des Moines has a municipal wat- 
er plant valued at over $8,000,000. 

“Des Moines has 
with over 1,000 beds. 


ten hospitals 

“Des Moines is one of the largest 
publishing centers in the west. 

“Des Moines is the center of the 
north-central Iowa bituminous coal 
field, producing over 3,500,000 tons 
annually.” 

We will give you more facts and 
figures in our next issue. 








Cuna Mutual Society 


N A LETTER recently received from 

the Managing Director of the 
Credit Union National Association, 
Mr. Roy F. Bergengren, we find a 
very significant paragraph regard- 
ing the CUNA Mutual Society: 

“One day this month (Monday the 
Tth the CUNA Mutual Society 
wrote in a single day a total busi- 
ness of $1,029,000, the first day we 
passed a million dollars for a day’s 
coverage. Today’s report (June 14) 
shows total coverage for the first two 
weeks of the month of $5,791,050.67. 
We have paid 20 claims this month 
totaling $3,442. After several con- 
ferences with the State Insurance 
Commissioner we have postponed our 
request for lower rates until August 
Ist by which time we all believe our 
surpluses will show that the lower 
rates will be thoroughly justified. 
We are now serving 1,115 credit un- 
ions, the largest business of its kind 
in the United States.” 

One after another and very rapid- 
ly too, our credit unions are adopt- 
ing the Double A policy or the Bud- 
get Plan whereby all of the loans 
made during the month are insured, 
the cost being paid by the credit un- 
ion. 

The Budget Plan is the better way 
of handling your “loan protection” 
and we can unqualifiedly recommend 
it to you and your credit union. 

Write Earl Rentfro (Raiffeisen 
House, Madison, Wisconsin (our 
National Headquarters) or to this 
office for further details. 

You know the old adage, “An 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure.”” Why not insure all of your 
loans” 





Again Help! Help! 


[ USED to be said that the quickest 
way to make the winter pass was 
to sign a ninety day note in the fall 


and the winter would pass like 
magic. 
It is worse than that when it 


comes to the job of getting this in- 
sert material ready because just hav- 
ing completed the May and June is- 
t week (so it that 
and most DEAD 
LINE, the 5th of the month, is near- 
ly upon us again. 


sue las seems } 


deadly obnoxious 


Dead Line, did we say? Lest we 
be misunderstood may we say that 
that Dead Line is the Livest Line 
ve have ever bucked up against. 
Time, that inexorable old man, is not 
to be denied and the 5th of the next 
month rises to smite us about every 


other day it seems. 


Surely, brethren, something must 
have happened in your neck of the 
woods because not all of you live in 
towns that fold up the sidewalks at 
sundown because we have been on 
the highways during the late even- 
ing several times recently and we 
know things do happen, but perhaps 
you are all too busy to help us out 
by reporting the happenings in your 
vicinity. Why not drop us a hint; our 
imagination will help us in making 
a readable article of it. 

Surely by now you have figured 
out what this is all about—we are 
asking your help in getting this in- 
sert ready for publication before the 
5th of NEXT or any month. Two is- 
sues out and we really have had some 
of our good friends tell us that “they 
are not so bad” (the issues we mean, 
of course). 

Come on folks! 
little pitching! 


Get in and do a 





Law of Compensation 


LL OF US frequently hear men 

kicking because they 
quired to do tasks which are not in- 
cluded in their regular duties, tasks 
for which they think others are get- 
ting the credit. 

This is a mistake. 

Don't be afraid of any one taking 
credit that belongs to you. In the 
first place they can’t do it for long, 
and in the second place unearned 
credit is dangerous. 

A man may win a promotion for 
doing things which he can’t do, but 
he won't hold the job very long. This 
is where you will come in and get 
both the job and the credit. 

Always remember that there is a 
law of compensation which operates 
just as faithfully as gravitation, and 
that victory goes at last where it 
ought to, and that this is just as true 
of individuals as of nations. 





Ninth Annual Meeting 


D' E TO A conflict in dates it was 

found necessary to select anoth- 
er date than the one set by the By- 
laws of the lowa Credit Union 
League, that is the fourth Saturday 
in April (the 23rd). 

At the last annual meeting in 
Cedar Rapids objections were raised 
to having the meeting the last of 
April so letters were sent to all of the 
Directors asking their opinions as 
to the better dates, May 6th, 7th and 
Sth or May 13th, 14th and 15th, and 
out of sixteen (16) replies to date 
14) are in favor of May 
6th, 7th and &th, so your Executive 


fourteen 


are re- 


Committee has set the dates as in- 
dicated, the Board of Directors meet- 
ing Friday evening, May 6th, Round 
Table Discussions and Delegates’ 
meeting Saturday afternoon, May 
7th, and the meeting of the new 
soard of Directors Sunday morning, 
May 8th. 

We hope these dates meet with 
your approval and that you and your 
credit union will start planning soon 
to be with us in Des Moines at the 
Ninth Annual Meeting of the 
League. 





Iowa Municipal 


Employees 


HE FOLLOWING item appeared in 
The Ames Daily Tribune recently 

and we are giving it to you because 
it concerns our good friend and 
League President, C. O. Alexander. 

“Afex” tells us that this group 
will know about credit unions before 
very long. Go to it, feller! 

The Iowa Municipal Employees 
association was formed here Sunday 
with 33 delegates attending from 10 
Iowa cities. 

W. H. Cullen, city engineer of Du- 
buque, was elected president; John 
Pray, superintendent of the Fort 
Dodge water department, vice presi- 
dent; and C. O. Alexander, superin- 
tendent of the Ames water plant, 
secretary-treasurer. Pray served as 
temporary chairman, and Alexander 
as temporary secretary. 

The purposes of the organization, 
which is similar to those which po- 
licemen and firemen already have, 
are “to promote passage of Iowa 
statutes providing for an age and 
retirement fund plan and for civil 
service or improvement in, and ex- 
tension of same, for employees of 
municipalities in the state; the en- 
couragement of legislation for the 
public support of the members of the 
organization; of the general welfare 
of its members; the encouragement 
of its members in the efficient per- 
formance of their duties in their re- 
spective positions; and the encour- 
agement of their loyalty to the de- 
partments in which they are em- 
ployed.” 

The organization starts its career 
with 129 charter members. Meet- 
ings will be held annually, the first 
next fall, probably in Ames. 

The session here Sunday after- 
noon was held in the music pavilion 
in the city park. 

Cities represented in the initial 
meeting were Ames, Waterloo, Vin- 
ton, Boone, Sibley, Fort Dodge, Ma- 
son City, Pocahontas, Winterset and 
Marshalltown. 


Iowa LEAGuE News 








to our fellow travelers; and they, in 
turn, coming to a realization of the 
value of our association, join with us 


in seeking new avenues in which 
there is work to be done. If we trav- 
eled alone would indeed be a 
sorry state. But it is not so. As we 
travel along we continually meet and 
join hands with other travelers in 
this same street. We exchange 
thoughts and out of this exchange 
grow other opportunities for doing 
good with the means at our com- 
mand. By these chance meetings in 
this street of ours we benefit, not 
only in a material sense, but in far 
greater measure in a spiritual one. 
Friendships thus formed are lasting 
and our working in a common cause 
leads us nearer to a realization of the 
true meaning of the Brotherhood of 
Man. Personally I value the friend- 
ships made while traveling in this 
street more than gold. 

We have nearly forgotten our sat- 
uration point. Where is it? Side by 
side with the vanishing point it is 
traveling ahead, and if we make use 
of our opportunities it must continue 
in its present company. If no new 
buildings were erected; no new busi- 


ours 


ness established; no new people em- 
ployed; no new thoughts entered the 
mind of man; no new babies were 
born to increase the population, in 
short, if the world stood still we 
might come abreast of, and become 
better acquainted with, our satura- 
tion point and its running mate, the 
vanishing point. 

When we reach the point in our 
street where there are no more finan- 
cial worries to be ironed out, no more 
hospital bills to be paid, no more 
pain to be alleviated, no more calls 
for money to meet the needs of life 
then we can cease thinking about our 
saturation point for then, indeed, 
hath the Millennium come. 





Beg Your Pardon 


In the June issue of the Bulletin 
Mrs. L. J. Lang had an article enti- 
tled ““A Rural Group” and her name 
was omitted from the article. Mr. 
and Mrs. Lang have been very active 
in the Washington Credit Union and 
the Kansas City Chapter and Mrs. 
Lang should be commended for her 
excellent article concerning her cred- 
it union. 





It will take at least a year for the 
chicken population of Southwest 
Missouri to be rebuilt to its original 
size. My, but there were a lot of 
chicken hungry people at Branson. 


Jury, 1937 


Why Our Bills 


Failed to Pass! 


EDGAR A. KEATING 
Lawyer 
June 24, 1937 
Mr. Ben F. Hillebrandt 
106 West 14th Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Dear Mr. Hillebrandt: 


I regret very much that credit un- 
ion bills introduced in the last Gen- 
eral Assembly did not become law. 
After passing them through the 
House, the bills were referred to 
the Committee on Private Corpora- 
tions of the Senate. On numerous oc- 
casions I contacted the members of 
this Committee, each of whom prom- 
ised me to have the bills reported 
out favorably, and to assist in pass- 
ing them on the floor. This contin- 
ued up until Friday, June 4, 1937, 
when a resolution was received from 
the Senate setting the adjournment 
date at 6:00 o’clock Saturday even- 
ing, June 5th. Speaking in opposi- 
tion to this resolution on the floor of 
the House, I requested that the ad- 
journment date be held open in or- 
der that the numerous House bills 
still reposing in Senate Committees 
could be acted upon by the Senate. 
I specifically mentioned the four 
credit union bills, stating that credit 
unions were the only available weap- 
on against loan sharks and salary 
buyers, and that they were entitled 
to every consideration at the hands 
of the General Assembly. 

At that time I also moved that the 
Chief Clerk of the House be in- 
structed to report to the House the 
numbers of all House bills in Senate 
Committees, together with the sub- 
ject matter and the author and also 
the number of Senate Bills held in 
House Committees. This report was 
prepared and delivered to the House 
on Saturday morning and showed 
that approximately 130 House bills 
were held in Senate Committees, 
while only six Senate bills were then 
in House Committees. All of these 
Senate bills were reported out of the 
House Committees and five of them 
were passed by the House and be- 
came laws. The Senate journal of 
June 8th showed on the day immedi- 
ately prior to final adjournment the 
Chairman of the Senate Committee 
reported in all of the House bills 
with the recommendation that they 
do not pass, together with some fif- 
teen to eighteen Senate bills which 
they had held. Three of the credit 
union bills were reported with rec- 
ommendation that they do not pass, 





and one with recommendation that it 


do pass. This last was obviously 
either an error or intended faceti- 
ously. 

You will recall that on Monday, 


June 7th, and Tuesday, June &th, we 
contacted the members of the Senate 
Committee and received assurances, 
even at that late date, that the bills 
would be reported out favorably. I 
have no explanation to offer for the 
failure of these bills to pass the Sen- 
ate. If any opposition developed | 
have never heard of it and the 
of the Committee in not passing 
them out is a mystery and a disap- 
pointment to me. As I have informed 
you, I shall be glad to give the credit 
unions any assistance in my power, 
either in drafting a program of legis- 
lation or if I should be a member of 
the next Assembly, in passing your 
program. With best personal wish- 
es, I am 


action 


. 


Yours very truly, 
EDGAR J. KEATING 





A Missouri Credit 
Union Leader 


N THE June issue of the 

an article entitled ‘“Retrospec- 
tion” was an outstanding one. The 
name of the author was omitted and 
we now take this opportunity of no- 
tifying all who received the Bulletin 
that it was prepared by S. Ray 
Leach, National Director from Mis- 
souri and formerly president of the 
St. Louis Chapter. Ray is treasurer 
of the St. Louis Yorkco Credit Union 
and while his credit union is small 
in numbers the 84 members had 
saved $4,900.00 by the first of this 
year. 


Bulletin 


Ray’s work as president has made 
the St. Louis Chapter stand out as 
one of the most outstanding chapter 
developments in the United States. 
His work as an organizer has 
brought many credit unions into be- 
ing. All together Ray has been ac- 
tive as an organizer, as a chapter 
leader, in guiding the League and 
now as a member of the National 
Board taking an active part in the 
work of the Credit Union National 
Association. 


The delegation from the Kansas 
City Post Office was the largest dele- 
gation from a single credit union at 
the picnic. F. R. Richardson is 
Treasurer and has a mighty enthusi- 
astic group supporting him. 











Ten Year 
Celebration 
her BIG picnic is over and those 


ho attended report a most e1 


yvable trip. Special trains from 
Kansas City and St. Louis arrived in 
Branson in time for breakfast Sat- 
irday morning and all the camps 
had arranged to take care of the visi- 
tors in ex lent shape. Arrange- 
me had made so that meals 


and lodyit could be obtained at a 
number of places and visitors made 

e of the facilities of Anchor Trav- 
el Village, Quinnimont, Sharps, Al- 
lendale and Sammy Lane Camps and 


the White R ver Hote l. all ot which 


walking distance of each 


Saturday morning was left open 
for recreation and amusements. We 
saw many of the credit union mem- 
bers boating, fishing, swimming and 
horseback riding. In the afternoon 
conferences on credit union prob- 
lems were held. The attendance at 
these conferences was excellent. W. 
\. Durkin, Treasurer, KEMBA St. 


ted as leader 


Oo] the Confer ce ior lreasure rs 
il ‘ assisted by Oppi« 
i, I dit union exam 
l r} Co fe) 
( Committ members 
' Bb. Woeldike. C. R 
O) |, Director of the Credit Un- 
i Cre Adminis- 
1! n ing and 
1} e] in th 
= a +} 1 P 
ved is 
d } rw 7 
l "ences 


: —_ 
Rentfro, \ President and Secre- 
tary of CUNA Mutual-Society. Mr 
R I ve a resting discus- 
ion of the National Association and 

, developments of the CUNA Mu 
tual Society. Afterwards C. R. Or- 


chard was introduced and talked con- 
cerning the aims and purposes of the 
Federal Credit Union Section. Mr. 
Orchard told us much concerning the 
ideals of the credit union movement 
and his talk was indeed inspiration- 
al. Both Earl Rentfro and C. R. Or- 
chard are well known to the people 
in Missouri and their presence added 
much to the meeting. 


4 


After the adjournment of the 
meeting a boat was chartered and 
those who were not busy at other 
amusements took advantage of the 
beautiful moonlight ride to Rock- 
away Beach. 

Sunday morning the semi-annual 
meeting of the Board of Directors 
was held at 9:30 and continued until 
after three o'clock. Many members 
of the board had lunch at the White 
River Hotel where the meeting of 
the board was held. The main dining 


room of the hotel was an ideal pla 
the board meeting. It was cool 
id ; ple ace Was pr vided for 
members of the board and those visi- 
rs who wished to sit in on the 
meeting. The minutes of this meet- 


ing are given in this number of the 
Bulleti Many of the members re- 


marked that it was a very successful 
meeting of the Board. Ample time 
3 pl led for discussion of the 


various matters that came up and 


mat suggestions were received 
vhich will aid in the more efficient 
operation of the League. 

Speci: rains pulled out at seven 


clock Sunday night taking the last 


of the tired pit nickers back to their 


homes. This is the first time any 

ch n ng has been attempted in 
Mis i and those who attended re 
port that it was a success. 


My First 
Board Meeting 
by 
Prof. L. He Strunk 


A i member of the Board 
4 ( I tor 4] Missouri 


irectors of the 
Mutual Cred League I attended my 
first meeting Sunday, June 27, in 
Branson, Missouri. 
I was favorably impressed with 
the entire proceedings. The Board 


arge and is composed of members 
from many credit unions chosen 
parts of the state. Mr. L. 
\. Pinkney, chairman of the board, 
presided and conducted the meeting 
in a very business-like manner. The 
members were serious in all their 
deliberations. There was no desire 
on the part of anyone to rush 
through the various proposals with- 
out full discussion. 

The fine spirit of cooperation, the 
desire to serve all the interests of 
the League and the true fellowship 
that pervaded the meeting impressed 
me most. I enjoyed my first meeting 
and looking forward to the next one. 


rom a 


The Bridge 


AVE YOU renewed your subscrip- 

tion to the BRIDGE? 
One of the big problems of the Nat- 
ional Association is that of putting 
the BRIDGE on a profitable basis. 
In order to solve the problem it is 
going to be necessary not only to get 
new subscriptions, but to keep all 
that have been obtained in the past. 

Will you check your subscription 
today and if it is out, renew by send- 
ing 50e to the League ojfice or to 
the Brince Tender? 





TENTH BIRTHDAY 


gong CREDIT UNIONS now operat- 
ing were organized in 1927. 
se had completed more than nine 
years of operation at the end of 1936 
and the figures showing their mem- 
bership at the first of the year will 
be very interesting. 

K. C. Post Office Employees Cred- 
it Union, 1251 members. 

K. C. Southern Employees Credit 
Union, 587 members. 

Missouri Pacific (St. Louis) Cred- 
it Union (originally organized as 
Victory Lodge 615), 774 members. 


rT} 
i ne 


Pioneer (General Box Co.) Credit 
Union, K. C., 45 members. 

Rock Island KC Credit Union, 365 
members. 

St. Andrews St. L. Credit Union, 
195 members. 

St. Louis Western Union Credit 
Union (originally A. W. U. E.), 315 


New Ch apter 
President 


W H. MARCUM, who has been 
_ 


president of the Kansas City 
Chapter since the beginning of the 
year, found it necessary to resign 
from that office. His work at the 
Traders Gate City National Bank 
had increased to a point where he 
was unable to properly conduct the 
affairs of the chapter. At a meeting 
of the Executive Committee last 
month, Vice President Milo R. Lan- 
des was elected to serve for the re- 
mainder of the year. J. A. O’Sulli- 
van was elected vice president in Mr. 
Landes’ place. Mr. Marcum has as- 
sured us that he will continue to give 
us his support insofar as his regular 
duties will permit. 
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Cloth) 
Hermosa Tile 
So. California Pitts- 

burg Glass 


604.18 
410.90 


ae 260.73 


Insurance and Banking 
Bank of America L. A. No. 1 6,810.16 


S. F. Central Office — , _ 6,015.45 
Bank of America L. A. No. 2 873.17 
S. F. Transbank : 989.49 


State Farm Insurance 
Farmers Auto Interinsurance 
Occidental! - ; 
Bank of America San Diego 
Sacramento Bank of America 722.62 
Rank of America 

Alameda County 605.38 


Hospital and Medical 
Cresta Blanca (Livermore 


769.53 
M74. 13) 
682.60 


083.70 


met DO DO DO Ot 


v. a Ws R ee 11,849.69 
San Francisco V. A. F. 9,460.98 
L. A. County Gen Hospital 6,434.21 
Los Angeles V. A. F. : 873.50 


Palo Alto V. A. F. - 
S. F. Marine Hospital 


Ross-Loos 353.16 
Miscellaneous 

Loyalty (Simon Levi Co.) 11,310.11 

Superior (Wholesale) ----- 10,566.53 


Pacific Maritime 2,585.26 


Tau Sigma . = 1,355.32 
S. F. Lady Garment 
Workers 880.40 


Many of these credit unions are 
new. It will be interesting to note 
their growth. Some of the smaller 
ones have already increased several 
hundred per cent since the first of 
the year. By the end of this year 
vou will not know them. Watch them 
yrow. 





To Our Readers 


Number One—If you wish to have 
the “California Credit Union News” 
continued it is necessary for you and 
your credit union to work to keep 
the BRIDGE subscriptions from Cali- 
fornia above the 2500 mark. The 
best way is to shove those subscrip- 
tions away above the 2500 mark. 
Then if a few fail to renew, we will 
not be endangering our publication. 
In groups of three or more you are 
able to secure the BRIDGE and the 
CALIFORNIA CREDIT UNION NEwWSs for 
50 cents per year—your National 
and State publications for the mod- 
est price of one. Where can you equal 
that value? 

Number Two—We want material 
for publication in the CALIFORNIA 
CREDIT UNION NEws. If you can sup- 
ply news items, pictures or credit 
union stories, send them in. We will 
see what we can do about working 
them into these columns. 

Number Three—We can use one 
or two more Associate Editors to 
help work up material. We are ready 
to receive suggestions along these 
lines or other lines in connection 
with this publication. Send them in- 
to the League office. 
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News From 


The Chapters 


Long Beach Chapter 


HE LONG Beach Chapter of the 

California Credit Union League 
was organized in October, 1936, and 
since that time has been responsi- 
ble for the organization of six credit 
unions in and near Long Beach. Sev- 
eral other groups are studying the 
co-operative credit plan and will ap- 
ply for charters in the near future. 

Long Beach has six credit unions 
organized under state and federal 
charters and can rightfully claim one 
of the credit unions in the 
state. The Long Beach Postal Cred- 
it Union was organized June 1, 1927. 
Its beginning membership of twelve 
with $60 in assets has grown to a 
total of 262 members out of a possi- 
ble membership of 300 and its assets 
have increased to $66,173.44. It has 
outstanding loans in the amount of 
$65,594.07 and has increased its as- 
sets at the rate of $10,000 per year 
for the past three years. An interest 
rate of 9 10 of one per cent per 
month is charged on unpaid balances 
and all loans-are insured under the 
CUNA Mutual Insurance plan and 
paid for by the credit union. A divi- 
dend of not less than 6°, has been 
paid semi-annually since organiza- 
tion and no losses have been charged 
off in ten years of operation. The 
president of the board of directors 
is V. B. Randall, and Alva Wray has 
been secretary-treasurer since its or- 
ganization in 1927. 

The Long Beach School District 
Employees Credit Union was organ- 
ized in November, 1935. Its original 
membership of 13 with assets of 
$576.25 has increased to 279 mem- 
bers with a share balance of $27,- 
765.50. Loans outstanding are in ex- 
cess of $29,000 with new loans being 
made at the rate of $12,000 per 
month. A 6°, dividend was declared 
at the close of the first year of oper- 
ation. A possible membership field 
of 1500 indicates that there is plenty 
of opportunity for growth. Mr. 
Samuel Peters is president and Leon 
G. Catlin is secretary-treasurer. 

The Long Beach Firemen organ- 
ized a credit union in April, 1936. It 
has 149 members out of a possible 
membership of 220. A share balance 
of $7,340, and a loan balance of 
$7,868 indicate an active demand 
for loans. A 5% dividend was de- 
clared at the close of the first year. 


oldest 


F. S. Sanderman is president and 
R. J. Campbell is treasurer. 

The Long Beach City Employees 
Credit Union was organized in June, 
1936, and has 284 members. It has 
$5,700 invested in shares and a loan 
balance of $6,500. It has a possible 
membership of nearly 1I500. Miss 
Cleora Brooks is president and E. H. 
Dunbar is treasurer. 

The Associated Telephone En 
ees received their charter in Janu- 
ary, 1957. One hundred fifty-one of 
the three hundred employees are al- 
ready members of the credit 


nloy- 


inion 
and they have invested $3,659 in 
shares. Their loan balance is $2,900. 


Thomas Cervantes is president and 
W. V. Tracy is treasurer. 

The honor of being the youngest 
member of the Long Beach credit 
union group goes to the Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. Employees Credit Union. 
In less than four months, 115 of the 
ene hundred forty employees 
become members of their credit un- 
ion. A share balance of $3,000 and 
a loan balance of $3,500 indicates an 
active interest in the benefits of their 
organization. Carle LaPont is presi- 
dent and Geo. Hopkins is treasurer. 


have 


Oakland Chapter Takes Vacation 


Af A Spring 


meetings, East Bay Chapter re- 
cesses for the Summer. The July 
and August meetings will not be 
held. September will see the resump- 
tion of regular monthly meetings. 

East Bay Chapter is one of the 
most active in the state. Ten month- 
ly meetings are held each year. A 
representative attendance is present 
at each meeting. 

A different credit union takes 
charge of each meeting. It provides 
for the program and works to build 
up interest in the meeting. 

The last three meetings have had 
an average attendance of one hun- 
dred which is a very good average. 
The April meeting was in charge of 
the H. C. Capwell credit union, led 
by C. O. Bender, and was so well at- 
tended that the dining room at the 
Hotel Coit could not hold them all. 
The May meeting saw a roomful at 
the Women’s City Club. It was in 
charge of Vaughn Seidel and the 
Alameda County Employees. Jim 
3riggs and the Berkeley Municipal 
Employees staged the June meeting 


busy series of 








at the Durant Hotel in Berkeley. The 
September meeting will be in charge 
of the Telephone Employees Credit 
Union. 

President C. O. Bender has an able 
staff of officers in W. L. Black, 
Krank \ and Jim Briggs. 
These supplemented by active com- 
mittees keep things moving through- 
out Metropolitan Oakland. 


Vestfal 


Los Angeles Chapter 
TH! Los ANGELES Chapter is. Well, 


that’s something. It has an at- 
tendance of one hundred and 
fiftv. We meet at a dinner, and then 
proceed to This is brief. 
Then comes a debate on phases of 
forms and procedure which have 
been previously announced. You'd be 
surpri what this reveals. Look 
into that mirror for a while, and 
then compare your work with what 
the other fellow says ought to be 
You will find sentiments as 
hard as those of Shylock. You will 
find in general that the right spirit 
prevails. And in the midst of it you 
will find considerable friendly badi- 
proves that we are “all 
under the skin.” 


about 


business. 


sed 


done. 


huge Whic! 


brothers 


Fresno Chapter Holds Interesting 


Meeting 
4% HE REGULAR meeting of Sequoia 
Chapter of the California Credit 


Union League was held at the Cali- 
tornia Hotel, Fresno, on the evening 
ol Pune 7th All but Fresno 


1 «++ 


ad attendance at the 


one 


meet a interest was keen 
thi 

‘J meeting was ably conducted 
by | lent Uhrich of the San Joa- 
qain P Credit Union. The prin- 

pal cer was John L. Moore, 
Managing Director of the League 
and National Director, who dis- 
cussed various phases of the activity 
of the National Association and the 
League. This was followed by an in- 
teresting round table discussion. 

Fresno is to be the scene of the 


\ ial 
next Annual 


ial Meeting of the League. 
Also, the mid-year meeting of the 


Board is to be held there September 


18th. 
LE 
More and more California credit 
unions are insuring their loans 


loss from death and disabil- 
ity and are charging the cost as an 
item of expense. Anytime that a 
credit union treasurer has to try to 
collect from a widow of the de- 
ceased, he is usually sold on the value 
of loan protection. Insuring is ren- 
dering real service to the member- 
ship. 


against 


I 


League C. U. Enjoys 
Heavy Loan Demand 


HE CALIFORNIA League Credit 

Union can keep the surplus funds 
of your credit union working. This 
credit union, also, gives additional 
opportunity to your members for 
credit union investment when they 
hold the maximum amount of shares 
allowed in your credit union. Send 
in your surplus funds whether they 
be large or small. The League Credit 
Union can use any amount—$10, 
$50, or several thousand dollars. 
Loan demand is good. 

Your League Credit Union has 
more than $33,000 now working in 
loans. This is a tidy little sum for 
a one vear old. That is, however, on- 
ly a third of what should be working 
before the second year is compie-ed. 

If vou believe in the credit union 
and the soundness of credit union in- 
vestment, you should keep your 
funds and the funds of your credit 
union working inside the credit un- 
ion movement. This is no longer an 
experiment. There is no better in- 
vestment for you than your credit 
union. Make use of it. 

Every credit union director and 
member of a committee in California 
for membership in the 
California League Credit Union. You 
may asion to use it for a 
day. If not, other officers 
‘asion to use it. All eli- 
vibles should cooperate in building 


" ae 
is eligible 


hav Pe Of 
loan some 


W til 
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up this credit union for the mutual 
ervice of all of them. Join now! 
Sha are $1.00. Entrance fee is 50 
cents. Come in for at least one share 
and show the rest of the California 
officers that you are with them 
‘hether you need a loan or not. 
Practice in this credit union what 
vou preach in your own. Our ad- 
dress is P. O. Box 964, Oakland, 


California. 


Nend Your Problems 
To The State League 


HE FOLLOWING appeared in “Kan- 

sas Credit Union News” and is 
applicable to California credit unions 
as Well as to credit unions in Kansas: 

“When a problem comes up in 
your credit union, send it to the 
State League to be answered—don’t 
bother the National office or the 
State Corporation Department. Eith- 
er of these organizations would 
probably answer your request, but 
the other credit unions in the League 
would not know what ruling had 


been made in regard to your prob- 
lem, and might write the Corpora- 
tion Department about the 
thing. 

“If you send your questions to the 
League office, they will be referred 
to the proper place for a decision, 
and the other credit unions will be 
notified of the decision. Isn’t that 
the best way to handle our prob- 
lems? Will you cooperate?” 


The Isolate 


A CERTAIN credit union has de- 
fiantly refused to come into the 
League, because they felt they were 
strong enough to fight their own 
battles, and insisted that they must 
pay high dividends. That attitude 
has been maintained for three years. 

They are above accepting advice. 
At present they are faced with the 
difficulty of securing payments due 
on loans. The officers have practi- 
cally refused to grant the majority 
of personal loans so necessary. They 
now have more than fifty per cent 

of their assets in real estate loans. 
Well, something is bound to hap- 
pen. They will be with us in the end. 
Experience sometimes is more ex- 

pensive than counsel. 
Cc. W. 


same 





WEISER. 





CORRECTION 


In the credit union directory in 
the last issue of BRIDGE should have 
included the following credit 
unions: 

Aoco Employees Credit Union No. 
1, Los Angeles. 

Orange County Postal Credit Un- 
ion, Santa Ana. 

Paio Alto Credit Union, Palo Alto. 

Inglewood Teachers Credit Union, 
Inglewood. 


been 





Notes 


Push BRIDGE subscriptions and re- 
newals at all times. For credit union 
folk there is no magazine value equal 
to the BRIDGE. Where credit unions 
have large numbers of copies going 
to their membership, they report in- 
creased credit union interest result- 
ing in greater credit union develop- 
ment. 

* * * 

The book of interest tables is be- 
ing well received. Interest charges 
are readily found for any amount up 
to $1,000 and for any number of days 
up to 30. The time saved soon pays 
for the book. 


Ca.irorniA News 








The Managing Director 


Reviews the Work of June 


LTHOUGH I was incapacitated for 
about two weeks of this month 
while I was having some repair work 
done to my nose, I nevertheless have 
visited many points around the state. 
Jake Levy and I spent one day in 
Warren visiting the credit unions in 
that vicinity. We also visited the 
Trumbull Co. Farm Bureau Credit 
Union at Cortland. It is one of the 
recently organized credit unions to 
serve the farmers. They are getting 
off to a real start, and there is much 
interest in rural credit. 

The first part of the month was 
spent mostly in Cincinnati, as I was 
still seeing the doctors and getting 
the finishing touches put on the re- 
pair work. I attended a meeting of 
the Board of Directors of the Stearn 
& Foster Empl. Credit Union. They 
were laying plans for the summer 
activities and the dominant question 
at this board meeting, as it is at 
most board meetings, was how can 
we get enough money to meet our 
loans? 

I attended a meeting at St. Charles 
Parish auditorium in Cincinnati 
which was addressed by Prof. Pat- 
terson of Ohio State University, and 
Mr. Lattimer, former president of 
the Company which operates the Lat- 
timer Stevens Credit Union. I spoke 
briefly on credit unions. Father 
Harbrecht had gathered together the 
people in the valley for educational 
purposes. There were about two hun- 
dred people, Catholics and Protes- 
tants, who had met to discuss their 
economic problems. In such meet- 
ings we are getting back to the orig- 
inal purpose for which our country 
was founded. Freedom from preju- 
dices, and a meeting of average 
Americans to discuss their problems 
without passions and prejudices. It 
was truly an inspiration. In this 
parish the St. Charles Credit Union 
operates and its treasurer, Ralph 
Waite, is also president of the Cinti 
Chapter. They are doing an excel- 
lent job, and setting the pace for a 
fine parish credit union development 
in Ohio. 


On To Dayton 


From there I drove on to Dayton 
and visited the National Cash Regis- 
ter Credit Union. Their treasurer, 
Mr. G. A. Lowden, writes me today, 
that after four weeks of operation 
they have 407 members and not near- 
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ly enough money to meet their loans. 
Immediately upon organization, this 
credit union bought BRIDGE subscrip- 
tions for all of their officers, direc- 
tors, and committeemen, took out 
borrowers protection insurance, and 
joined the State League. The poten- 
tial membership of this group is 
7800 and it will very shortly be not 
only the largest credit union in Ohio, 
but one of the largest and finest in 
the U.S. 

Mr. Dauzenroth, the president of 
the Dayton Chapter, and I sat in 
with the Dayton Rubber Empl. Cred- 
it Union while they made their first 
loan. Under the able leadership of 
the treasurer, Mr. C. A. Griep, and 
a very active board and committees, 
with the sympathetic interest of 
their personnel manager “Doc’’ Wei- 
mer, this credit union will make ra- 
pid progress. 

From there I drove on up to To- 
ledo and spent several days in that 
territory. We did some work for 
Libby-Owens and Swift to mention 
only a few. I attended the chapter 
meeting. Harry Graves was appoint- 
ed program committee chairman. 
Harry has contributed much to the 
credit union movement and he will 
continue to work just as effectively 
and enthusiastically in developing 
programs for the Toledo Chapter. 

I played a round of golf and sold 
union at the same time to 
one of the Parish Priests in Fre- 
mont, where I spent the week-end 
with my sister and brother-in-law, 
who is responsible for the Fremont 
Reds. 


a 
a crealt 


I was scheduled to attend the Ohio 
Teachers meeting at Cedar Point, 
but got marooned in the high water, 
and missed the meeting. 

Cincinnati 

Back to Cincinnati to attend a 
board meeting of the Cincinnati Pos- 
tal Credit Union. I spent the next 
day in the office, trying to catch up 
on some accumulated correspond- 
ence. From there to Portsmouth to 
complete the organization of the Sel- 
by Shoe Credit Union. Another fine 
credit union getting off to a good 
start, with BRIDGE subscriptions for 
all board members and committee 
members and membership in the 
League from the first day of organ- 
ization. After the meeting, the In- 
dustrial Relations Manager, Dr. Fer- 





guson, and I went out to the beauti- 
ful golf round. A\l- 
though it was dark when we finished, 
I didn’t lose any balls! (1 couldn't 
hit them far enough.) 

And then on Saturday morning 
the newly elected treasurer of the 
Cincinnati Chapter credit union, Mr. 
Walter Hillard of the Cinti Fire- 
fighters Federal Credit Union, and 
I opened up the books of the new 
credit union. 
had an 


course for a 


By actual count, we 
even dozen 
office, from 
unions on Saturday 
atternoon. 


visitors in the 
various credit 
morning 


League 


} 
ana 


The next Monday found me in Co- 
lumbus working with the Chief Ex- 
aminer of the Division of Securities 
on credit union examinations. Mon- 
day night I attended the Columbus 
Chapter meeting where the topic of 
discussion was the 


, . 
work otf tne 


Credit Committee. To say it was a 
lively discussion puts it only mildly. 
Despite the hot weather, it was a 
fine meeting well attended. The Co- 


lumbus Chapter is making real prog- 
under the leadership 
of Ed Kimball. The July meeting 
will be a picnic—and the Managing 
Director will be there. While in Co- 
lumbus I met with the Board of Di- 


ress very able 


rectors of the Lazarus Credit Union. 
Also stopped in for a chat with Mr. 
Scott, treasurer of the Copo Credit 
Union. A visit to the Copo Credit 


Union is always fun. 


Columbus to Canton 


From Columbus to Canton to ar- 
range for the organization of a cred- 
it union to serve Mats, Inc. And then 
on to Akron to spend the evening 
discussing problems with President 
Harold Schroeder. We had dinner at 
Young’s. The fish and chicken which 
made Akron famous. We worked on 
the agenda for the Board meeting on 
July 17. 

From Akron to Youngstown, 
where I am spending the rest of the 
week. Here every time I turn around 
| have to tell the boys in khaki where 
I am going, and why and where I 
have been and why. 

The Mahoming Valley chapter met 
Wednesday night. A fine meeting 
presided over by Vice President Earl 
Hall during the absence of Pres. 
Shatfer due to illness. We discussed 
the Ohio League, its aims and ideals. 
It was a very fine meeting well at- 
tended. The newly organized Repub- 
lic Steel Credit Union was _ repre- 
sented. I could not help noticing 
that in credit union meetings, and in 
the credit union movement, we leave 
all our differences outside, and work 
harmoniously to eliminate usury 





from the life of the American Work- 


1riyr Man 
Last night 
Credit 


I met with the Mutual 
Union in a synagogue im the 
me their 


east of town and they gave 


check for dues in the League for 
1937. Mr A. i. Schaevitz has 
treasurer of this lit union for 
the past six years. A truly fine man, 
to bring credit 
to the members of his 
From there to another 
t ot town to 


been 
cre 
working unselfishly 
inion service 
community) 


Vnayogue in the wes 


meet with the Friendly Credit Union 
vho likewise serve a group of mer- 
chants, small business men, etc., and 


bring them credit for their business 
aut a fair rate. 

to Mt. Vernon, 
the organization of the 
union to Shellmar 
and trom 


Fo irth ot Juls 


Tomorrow I will go 


to complete 
credit serve the 
Prod ict 


there 


s Corp. employees, 
home tor the 


vith my parents. 


July 


, , 
In Julv, the big feature wv 
the League on the 
Vy ; 
Presi- 


"+ 1 } } . . 
Lith, at the ottice ot torme1 


dent E. Kk. A igustus, and of course 
the pic) if the Columbus Chapter 
on the 26th. July will see the com- 
pletion two more credit unions in 
Ports! h, which is fast develop- 

t the point where we will or- 
raul hapter. We will also meet 

t e Frigidaire Corp. tor the 
pul ryanizil a credit un 

! \ en days will be spent in 
Cleveland, and if there is time we 
Vil he organization of the 
Nol ( tral Chapter, and if it can 

vill hold a discussion 
ter WOrkK, We ought 
to oryat three credit unions in 
{ ! ire i noe. We nave 
ome Pure Oil Credit Unio 
toe ‘ I 1 ad ( {i atiit? iO! th 
Nat'l Distillers ought to be complet 
ed next 1 resident Schroeder 
ha d id some of his 
ca i! I Leas ic office, 
and credit unions in the state. 

If any mother’s son of you comes 
near Cincinnati and does not stop in 
the League office well, I'll be dis- 
Lippe inted 

And a word about vacations. In 
southeastern Ohio there are some 
beautiful stat parks—The Rock 
House, Old Man’s Cave. Conkle’s 
Hollow, to mention only a few. For 


those of vou who like to see the 
grandeur of nature, her 
nificent handiwork I strongly 
that those parks 
Laurelville. One of our own 
members, John With- 
row, has a rustic hotel—Whip-poor- 
will, in the center of this beautiful 


and mag- 

rec- 
ommend vou visit 
around 


credit union 


4 


country. For you city folks who 
want to get out and ruff it, we rec- 
ommend that you go to Whip-poor- 
will. You will be amazed, as I was, 
to find such beautiful scenery, prac- 


tically in your own back yard. 





The President's 
Me ssage 


JusT returned from a visit 
House at Madison, 
found there an air of 
hospitality that was good to behold. 

The staff of employees there were 


I HAVE 
to Raiffeisen 


Wisconsin. | 


busy at various tasks. Some were 
printing credit union forms and 
packing them for shipment. Others 
were handling the insurance bus- 


Cuna Mutual Society. In 
room the BRIDGE was being 
prepared for mailing. On the main 
floor general correspondence was 
handled. On top of this regular 
work, the staff was mailing a special 
letter to federal chartered credit un- 
revarding the some 
bills pending in Congress. 

Mr. Bergengren was in Washing- 
ton helping the progress of some 
federal legislation. Mr. Doig was out 
of town on organization work. 
this rush of work, 
omehow the time was found to show 
me around and make me welcome. 


iness of 


another 


status of 


ions 


In spite of 


As | left Madison I realized more 
than ever before what the Credit 
Union National Association means 
to us in Ohio. The service it renders 


in the one field of legislation alone 
is worth many times the dues which 
Ohio League 


If you 


pays. 

have not taken your vaca- 
tion this vear, I urge you to 
include Raiffeisen House in your 
trip. It will help you, as it helped 
what an important job is 
there. 


HAROLD SCHROEDER, Pres. 


would 


to see 


hemny done 


a come 


New Credit Unions 
( Irganized 


The following new credit unions 
were organized last month: 

Selby Employees Credit Union (to 
serve the employees of the Selby 
Shoe Corp.) 

University of Cincinnati (for fac- 
ulty and employees). 

Republic Steel Youngstown Office 
Federal Credit Union. 

Dayton Rubber Empl. Credit Un- 
ion. 

Hamilton Co. 
Credit Union. 

Richaldn Farm 
ion. 


Teachers Federal 


Sureau Credit Un- 


U. of Cincinnati 
( Irga nizes 


A! THE regular meeting of the Cin- 
cinnati Chapter in June the 
chief item of the program was the 
organization of the credit union to 
serve the faculty and employees of 
the University of Cinti. Major Lo- 
renz, vice president, presided over 
the meeting as President Ralph 
Waite was on vacation. Miss McCar- 
ren explained the purposes of oper- 
ations of the credit union to the rep- 
resentatives from the University and 
temporary chairman Lauterbach pre- 
sided while the officers were elected. 
The entire Cincinnati Chapter as- 
sisted in the answering of questions. 
The group elected their board and 
committees, voted to join the League 
and voted to send Bridge subscrip- 


tions to all of their members. Due 
to lack of time Borrowers Protec- 
tion Insurance was mentioned but 


no action was taken. 

The chapter also elected officers 
for the Cinti Chapter Credit Union 
at the meeting. The complete list of 
officers, directors, and committee- 
men will be published in the next is- 
sue of the Clarion. After answering 
the questions that were brought be- 
fore the meeting, and the extending 
of a rousing cheer to Major Lorenz 
who was leaving immediately for a 
vacation in California, the meeting 
adjourned. 


—— 


New League Members 

The following credit have 
made application for membership in 
the league during the month: 


unions 


Scioto Federal Credit Union. 

Columbus Safety Division Federal 
Credit Union. 

Lindner Coy Empl. Federal Credit 
Union. 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Federal 
Credit Union. 

Dayton Rubber Employees Credit 
Union. 

National Cash 
Credit Union. 

Toledo Federal Credit Union (To- 
ledo Chapter). 
Cincinnati Chapter Credit Union. 


Register Empl. 


University of Cincinnati Credit 
Union. 

Selby Empl. Credit Union. 

Dupont Toledo Federal Credit 
Union. 


Republic Steel Federal Credit Un- 
ion. 

Cleveland Graphite 
al Credit Union. 


3ronze Feder- 
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ty is destined to write history in its 
field as the years go by. Its phe- 
nomenal growth in the two years it 
has operated is a good indication of 
this. 

The brief chat we had with Mr. 
C. G. Hyland, who is carrying on or- 
ganization work in Wisconsin, gave 
us Many pointers on that type of ac- 
tivity. 

George and I came back to the 
Twin Cities firmly convinced that 
there are no boundaries for the value 
of a credit union. Further it is our 
job to see to it that the information 
which will bring about increased ac- 
tivity is brought to the people of 
Minnesota. With your help we can 
and will do it. 





Minneapolis Postal 


Credit Unions 


We continue to point with pride 
to the Minneapolis Postal Employees 
Credit Union, the largest in Minne- 
sota. 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
June 30, 1937 


Assets 
Loans _$610.590.29 
U. S. Bonds : 13,800.00 
League C. U. Shares 5,000.00 


Furn. and Fixtures 
Cash on hand and in banks 
Total 


745.78 

24,931.50 

; S685,067.57 
Liabilities 

Shares $363,229.41 

Deposits - 252,766.47 


Notes Payable 28,000.00 
Reserve Fund 23,662.95 
Undivided Earnings . 3,098.85 
Fed. Housing Trust Fund 837.41 
Profit and Loss — 13,472.48 
Total ; $685,067.57 

E. G. BROSE, Treas. 





What Would This 
Mean to Your C. U. 


IVE DEATHS of credit union mem- 

bers who were borrowers in one 
credit union within three weeks is 
a serious matter. Especially is this 
true when these five individuals 
owed the credit union a total of 
$1,527.50. On the notes were eight 
co-signers as well as the borrowers 
and their wives. This series of 
events has just taken place in the 
St. Paul City and County Employees’ 
Credit Union. 

Naturally it is a genuine relief to 
the co-signers as well as the family 
of the deceased borrower, to know 
that the obligation to the credit un- 
ion is paid in full by the CUNA Mu- 
tual Society. 
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Credit Union Roundup 


Committee 


G. T. Kemmerling 
Chairman 


George B. Schaus 
Charles G. Lindvall 


M. Andrew Olson 
H. J. Swank 


PROGRAM 


— BRING THE WHOLE FAMILY — 


Children under 16 years admitted free 


GOLDEN LAKE FARM 
August 22, 1937 


PRIZES: 
2:00—3:00 and 4:00 o’clock. 


ENTERTAINMENT: 


A valuable prize will be given away every hour at 1:00— 


A fine program of entertainment has been ar- 


ranged. Final Amateur Contest for Grand Prize of $25.00. Also— 
Final Credit Union Court Contest. 


SPORTS: 
held. 


EATS: 


DANCE: 


A complete program of sports for old and young will be 


Jitney eats will be sold. A lot for your money. 


In the evening we will all dance to the music of the Twin 


City Lines Credit Union Orchestra. No extra charge. 


Get Your Badge From Your Credit Union Treasurer 


“e 


A”’ was a fireman who at the time 
of his death owed the credit union a 
balance of seven dollars. “B”’ was a 
captain in the St. Paul fire depart- 
ment who owed the credit union at 
the time of his death a balance of 
$540.50. “C” was a policeman who 
on the fourteenth of June negotiated 
a loan in the amount of $400 and be- 
fore any payment had been made, 
died. On the same day, “D”, who 


was a St. Paul teacher, negotiated a 
loan in the amount of $500 and like- 
wise died before any re-payments 
had been made. “EE”, another city 
and county employee, the most re- 
cent death, owed the credit union a 
balance of $80. 

It is easily understood that the 
board of directors of the City and 
County Employees’ Credit Union are 
thoroughly convinced that the dou- 








ble A policy which this credit union 
arries with the CUNA Mutual So- 
ciety is a fine service for the credit 
inion and its members. That itis a 
tabilizing factor cannot be question- 
ed when one reviews the events re- 


ated abov 


—— 


League Credit Union 


\ JE WISH to call your especial at- 
tention to the League Credit 
Union statement whicl appears be- 
low. Yu ill notice the growth in 
assets from $48,447.10 as of Decem- 


’ 


ber 31, 1926, to $90,102.57 as of June 


0, 1937 No finer demonstration 
( ild te el or tf! val it of this 
type ed iniol The League 
Credit Union together with the Min- 
! ita Credit Union League has re- 
ently employed Miss Edith Frost- 
O! bookkeeper and stenogra- 
her. She divides her time between 
hes 0 organizations which will 
vreatly facilitate the handling of the 
a ill rk in the office for both or- 
it ‘ T ~~ 
¥ ‘ Trial Balanee 
— Debit Credit 
BALANCE SHEET ACCOUNTS 
(a } > 6G 522 ¢ 7 
S“aVINE Bat K 
De} 138.08 
Personal Loar 78,428.82 
Real Esta Loar 1,937.00 
Furniture and 
Fixture 65.00 
shat $49,352.69 
Dey it 38,470.48 
Entrance Fees 28.50 
Guaranty Fund 163.09 
Undivided Earn. 652.52 
Total balance 
heet accounts ~$90,102.57 $88,967.19 
Profit AND Loss ACCOUNTS 
Interest 2,487.44 
Cash over and 
short 10.00 
Gain and loss on 
sale of inv’nts 40.83 
Interest pald on 
deposits 745.69 


Deprec. on Furni- 


ture and Fixt. 180.19 
Loan Pro’tion Ins. 170.79 
SS Tax 6.22 


Total profit and 
loss accounts 
GRAND TOTAL 
All accounts $91,505.46 $91,505.46 

A. S. GREISEN, Treasurer. 


1,402.89 2,538.27 





——_—_— 


Down our way, a gentleman is de- 
fined as a fellow that will not strike 
a woman with his hat on. 


LL 
The trouble with feeling good 
around the house is that you promise 
the family so many things you can't 


afford 
+ 


THE LITTLE 
MANS COLUMN 


sé s I WAS saying—it’s nice to 
have Marg back on the job. 
First she was out of sorts for a cou- 
ple of days but then it lengthened 
into a couple weeks, so | hied out 
to see her and although Mother Hill 
permitted her to be up while I was 
there, the color of her eyes told me 
she had been a rather sick gal—but 
now that “vacation” is out of the 
vay and the cheery “Credit Union 
League” answers the phone when we 
call the office. 
“You know, George and Pete have 
taken to going around quite a bit to- 


vether—whether it’s George’s idea 


that he can initiate Pete into his 
new job better that way, I don’t 
know; but they seem to think they 
bring home the bacon. On the way 
back from the chapter meeting at 
Austin, Pete kept repeating, “It’s 
really surprising how many people 
there are who are anxious to do 


something to help their fellow men” 


“Sure,” says George, “that’s what 
makes the wheels go round—you 
know what I mean.” 


“If | was good for something be- 
holding up this umbrella I 
would draw you a cartoon of ‘Frosty’ 
—you know she’s the new girl in the 
office, who isn’t a bit like her name 

trying to find the $2 error in her 
loan cards. And then another one of 
Greisen who, when he came around 
that evening spotted the lousy mis- 
take just like that—of course no 
credit union treasurers ever have 
anything like that happen to them.” 

“By the time this reaches you, you 
will all have seen the new bathing 
suit I’m wearing on the ROUND-UP 
badges—hope we'll see you all 
there.” 

“The Minneapolis P. E. C. U. sure- 
ly means it when it uses the Bigger 
and Better expression as their state- 
ment shows.” 

“The Rev. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick recently said, “I watched war 
lay its hands on the strongest, love- 
liest things in men and use the no- 
blest attributes for ungodly deeds. 
This is the ultimate description of 
war—it is the prostitution of hu- 
mans to the most dastardly deeds, 
the most abysmal cruelties of which 
our human nature is capable.’ 

“isn’t it the truth—and just one 
more good reason why we should 
build more and more credit unions. 
They are a means of teaching people 
to work together, to achieve some- 
thing worthwhile. 


ides 


“O. M. Olson, genial treasurer of 
the Twin City Oil Co-ops Credit Un- 
ion, feels rather proud of the 330% 
growth in assets of their credit un- 
ion since June 30th of last year. 
E. G. Fritter is doing part time field 
work for this credit union—‘If only 
we could get people to realize the 
value of building up their savings 
accounts in the credit union we could 
exceed our present rate of growth as 
we have more applications for loans 
than we can handle,’ says Fritter. 
The Twin City is now paying 4% 
quarterly on deposits. No losses on 
bad loans have been suffered by this 
credit union since it was organized 
February 27, 1934. 

“You know it’s rather fun to see 
someone get all ‘hopped up’ about 
something or other—well that’s the 
way Kemmerling, the chairman of 
the ‘Roundup’ committee, has been 
acting since he took hold of the pro- 
motion activities for that affair. 
Now it’s up to the rest of us not to 
let him down. ‘I'll see you at the 
ROUNDUP,’ is the way Kem ends 
every conversation now-a-days.” 

Yours—’Til we get ’em all 
under the Umbrella, 
JOHN DOUGH. 





The Ten Marks of 
An Educated Man 


He keeps his mind open on every 
question until the evidence is all in. 


He always listens to the man who 
knows. 


He never laughs at new ideas. 

He cross-examines his daydreams. 

He knows his strong point and 
plays it. 

He knows the value of good habits 
and how to form them. 


He knows when to think and when 
to call in the expert to think for him. 

You can’t sell him magic. 

He lives the forward-looking, out- 
ward-looking life. 


He cultivates a love of the beau- 
tiful. 


—John G. Bragaw in Carolina Co- 
operator. 





“Sometimes it is better to forget 
the past for the sake of the future.” 

“No failures and no successes is a 
bad record. Take a chance.”—Edw. 
A. Filene. 





SUBSCRIBE FOR THE BRIDGE 


Tue Dawn 








An Address 


by Tom Doig 


the service this thing can render to 


WANT TO talk to you tonight about 

the credit union movement and | 
have been wondering while sitting 
through the sessions whether we who 
live in Wisconsin appreciate the fact 
that we are enjoying something 
which is of immense value in the 
credit unions. I wonder whether we 
realize that we are privileged and 
appreciate all those things which 
made it have this 
meeting. I wonder if we appreciate 
the work and sacrifice which previ- 
generations made, and 
Which still being made today, 
that we may pool our savings and 
utilize them in taking 
own credit needs. | 
dering as we discussed the 
matters and particularly 
schedule whether all of us appreciate 
the fact that with this privilege goes 
a little responsibility. 


have possible to 


ous nave 


are 


care of our 
have been won- 
various 


the lues 


I want to give you my idea of just 
what the credit union thing is all 
about, and I am handicapped after 
listening to Father Tanner’s fine 
talk tonight. I do want to call to your 
attention that the credit union was 
instituted in America for the pur- 
pose of eliminating personal greed. 
I wonder whether any of ever 
thought of it in The pur- 
personal 


e may sit 


vou 
that way. 

with 
that peopl 


doing 


competition is 


pose ol away 
down and these dollars we have 
created in the United were 
created for the people and the people 


Say 


States 


were not created to serve the dollars. 
We should keep that thought in 
mind, that we are pooling our dollars 
so that they may serve us and we 
are not so interested in the great re- 
turns that may be brought in by 
those dollars. We are interested in 
the service that is rendered to the 
credit union people. 


Origins 


Credit unions were originated back 
in Europe nearly a century ago by 
Raiffeisen. He brought it into being 
in his community because people 
were starving and he thought that 
pooling their little funds would be 
the means of making it possible for 
them to get the things that they 
needed that they might survive. The 
credit union is set up to serve the 
masses of people’ and not as an in- 
vestment union. We are not inter- 
ested in the six, seven, or eight per 
cent dividends that we heard talked 
about today. We are interested in 
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our fellow men and finding ways 
whereby this piece of machinery can 
make our little bit better. 
That is really what it is all about. 
Credit unions in Germany were 
first savings organizations as they 
are here today, but that is not the 
most important purpose. Thrift is 
the first purpose simply because it is 
necessary to first that we 
may lend, so that we can have capi- 
tal to make with. The most 
important part is lending the money 
to credit union people who have need 
from time to time, at a very 
able rate. I think some of us over- 
look that a great deal. | 
irging credit unions for years to se- 
credit 
liberal 


+ 


lives a 


Save S80 


loans 


reason- 


have been 
committees consisting of 
men and 
antly to be liberal. 


lect 
telling them con- 
To the best of 
my knowledge there has never been 
a loss " misjudgment on 
the part of the credit committee, 
thourh there have been some losses 
that the officers did 


terms of the 


because ol 


aque to the fact 


1iot enforce the note. 


Fighting Usury 
In making loans why are we of the 
credit anxious to lend 
usury been a 
2000 


unions so 
Because has 


plague ot the human 


we are trying to eliminate it 


race ior 
years, 
and it is impossible to do away with 
excessive interest charged through 
The only way i 


} s 1 . ol 
legisiation. IS tO Make 


funds available at a lower rate of 
interest than the usurer cares to 
charge, so in the credit unions we 


are telling the mass of people to 
gather their savings together and 
make them available to the needy at 
reasonable rates. Greed is probably 
the greatest evil to which mankind 
is subjected—greed breeds hatred 
and war, and the people here can ap- 
preciate what a much better world 
it would be if we could eliminate the 
evil trait of greed, the desire for 
personal gain in the extreme, and if 
we could limit that desire and con- 
trol it, and destroy it before it 
destroys us. In the credit unions 
that is what we are trying to accom- 
plish. We are trying to put human- 
ity, christianity and brotherly love 
into a financial institution where 
none of this has been before. I think 
we are making some progress along 
that line. 

Here and there we find credit com- 
mittees which will lend money out as 
they should; some credit unions do 








not claim that they have large surplus 
funds and they are getting them out 
to serve the purpose for which they 
were created. Some say credit 
mittees must be very careful in lend- 
ing money. I usually tell those fel- 
lows to go over credit union history 
and we find in the years 
the heaviest caused | 
bank failures, the bond 
investments and the loans 
to members. 
If we are 
funds then let 


1 that place 


com- 


last seven 
were 
second by 


losses Vv 


oe ha 
iowest D\ 


looking for 
us invest those 
which history 


] shows 18 


! 

the safest and that is through loans. 
We are privileged to live in the one 
which has the most credit n- 
We have 475 credit unions in 
Wisconsin, more than any other state 
in the Union. 
this state 


have the 


state 
ions. 


The credit unions oft 


have 100.000 


benefit of 


people who 
union mem- 
bership in this state, that is one out 
of every forty or fifty people. 

We have these privileges because 
Raiffeisen originated this 
spread it through Germany, 
it was adapted to the f 
in his time. We have the 


cai 
credit 


idea and 


pecause 


conaltions ot 
4 


the people 


credit union because it was passed 
on to other countries, then to Des 
Jardins in Canada who organized 
the first credit union in America. 
He devoted study and energy in 


adapting it to Canadi: toms and 
in New Hampshire the 


formed in the United States 


in cus 


y a . + ‘ 
Wrst one Was 


Trace the history for a moment. 


First—Raiffeisen; then Des Jardins 
and finally—most important for all 
Ol is—Filene. He found 


the credit 
rT wl | travalli " *? ny} 
Inlon Wnhlle travelling in Germany 1n 
1908. Impressed 
1909 he 


Commissi 


with the idea, in 
cooperated with the Bank 
tts, Pi- 


erre Jay, to further the enactment 


ynner of Massachusse 


of the first credit union law in our 
country. He experimented with the 
plan in Massachusetts for the fol- 


lowing dozen 
these experiments he organize: 
Credit Union National Extension 
Bureau in 1921 which he financed to 
the tune of a million dollars until by 
1954 the credit union had become a 
national movement in the United 
States. 

In 1929 there were only thirteen 
credit unions in the state of Wiscon- 
sin. In 1931 Hyland and I started to 
work in Wisconsin when there were 
thirty-one credit unions. It is be- 
cause of the efforts of all the people 
who went before in this movement 
that we have this fine meeting. 


years. Satisfied by 
‘ 


the 


Unselfishness 


We have built up a feeling of un- 
selfishness handed down by the fath- 
ers of the credit union movement. 








You people who have gathered here 
tonight are members of credit un- 
ions and you give of your time and 
energy in order that someone else 
may benefit because you have lived. 
You are unselfish the same as those 
who went before. One purpose of 
our credit union state league in Wis- 
consin and the National Association 
is to bring to other people this thing 
which was brought to us. We have 
other purposes. The purpose of the 
state league is to protect credit un- 
ions, protect legislation. Some of the 
folks doubted whether the state 
league was worth while today. Do 
you realize that these organizations 
were not just built for fun, that the 
time and energy given by former 
men was given for a purpose not be- 
cause it bettered them, but because 
they wanted to see that millions of 
people of America shall have use of 
this credit union. They gave us of 
their years of experience in carrying 
on this work and all we do is simply 
aid in this worthwhile unselfish pro- 
gram which these men initiated. We 
are protecting ourselves a bit. Do 
vou know to what extent? 

I come from the Minneapolis Pos- 
tal Credit Union and we went along 
for a year or so and I thought it was 
the most useful movement with 
which I ever came in contact. I 
talked credit unions around to my 
friends and the few credit unions be- 
gan to grow quite rapidly and then 
a bill appeared in the legislature 
which would have cost us a tax of 
$1500 a year. The bill was pre- 
sented by the usurers and money 
lenders. Do you think for one min- 
ute that these usurers will let us 
take away their profit without mak- 
ing some struggle? This piece of 
legislation in Minnesota in 1928 
would have destroyed those credit 
unions and it was the first act that 
we had witnessed that was presented 
to put the credit union out of busi- 
ness. We got in touch with the Nat- 
ional Extension Bureau and had 
their assistance to have them do 
something to prevent this catastro- 
phe. They wired an attorney and at 
the end of three weeks we had ob- 
tained the passage of an amendment 
“credit unions exempted” which 
saved the life of each credit union, 
and from that time I made up my 
mind that I would do everything to 
repay them for their help. 


Organization 


Repeatedly our credit union laws 
are threatened by adverse legislation 
and repeatedly the State League and 
the National Association fight your 
battle for you. Keep that fact in 
mind! Those battles are being faced 


4 


every year. In 1925 to 1934 only 
thirteen credit union charters were 
obtained in Oregon because of the 
commissioner of banking having the 
power to grant charters. He was op- 
posed to us and practically vetoed 
our law. We organized a state league 
in that state and the purpose was to 
protect the credit unions that were 
operating there. Efforts were made 
to tax those credit unions and these 
taxes were paid by them. The credit 
unions did not like it very well. We 
sent an attorney there and within 
ninety days time the taxes paid were 
refunded to the credit unions in Ore- 
gon. 

The State League and National 
Organization are worth to the credit 
unions just what your local credit 
union is worth to you. You adopted 
a dues schedule today. We must 
realize we are operating with a piece 
of machinery which was given to us 
out of goodness of heart by Mr. 
Filene and one which produces a very 
nice profit and renders a splendid 
service for each of us all of the time. 
When you band yourselves together 
in a state league you will be more 
powerful and be able to protect and 
perpetuate the credit union machine 
and bring it to everybody in the state 
of Wisconsin, just the same as we 
were in need of it at the time it was 
brought to us. If you will go along 
with that program in the future, you 
will have the same harmony that ex- 
ists in the state at this time. 





The Leaque Secretary 














H® Is A good likeness of Walter 

E. Meyer, Secretary of the Wis- 
consin Credit Union League. 

Several years ago Mr. Meyer and 





a few others spent a great deal of 
time away from home getting the 
credit union movement started in 
Milwaukee county. He was one of 
the organizers and early officers of 
the Milwaukee County Credit Union 
Association. 

When the Wisconsin Credit Union 
League was organized, his early ac- 
tivities in the credit union move- 
ment were recognized by his being 
elected Secretary of the State 
League. 

When he isn’t active with State 
League matters, he also finds time to 
manage the affairs of the Plankinton 
Employees Credit Union as Presi- 
dent and has served in that capacity 
since its organization. 

Mr. Meyer sends the following 
message: 

“I wonder how many credit union 
members and directors really have 
given serious thought to just what 
the history of the credit union move- 
ment is? Who started it, who 
financed it, who brought it along to 
its present stage? 

The credit union movement was 
given to the people of the United 
States. Should we not now continue 
to sponsor this great movement and 
make it available to the many thou- 
sands of people who are still forced 
to pay high interest rates for small 
loans? Should we not continue to 
protect this grand credit union move- 
ment from those who would like to 
see it fail? 

The State League and National 
Association are the watchdogs of 
your credit union. May I ask those 
credit unions who are not members 
of the State League and National 
Association to have their Board of 
Directors seriously consider becom- 
ing members? 

As has often been said before, the 
amount of dues paid entitles the 
credit union to many advantages— 
savings in purchase of supplies, 
Treasurer’s bonds, Borrower’s In- 
surance, legislative protection, etc. 

Let the League hear from you! 

Thanks for listenin’. 





New Credit Unions 


Luick, Main Credit Union, Mil- 
waukee. 


Luick, Northeast Credit Union, 
Milwaukee. 


Luick, South Credit Union, Mil- 
waukee. 


Policeman’s Credit Union, Supe- 
rior. 


Telephone Credit Union, Superior. 
Soo Line Credit Union, Superior. 


WIsconsIN SUPPLEMENT 





Jimmy looked at Stokes. “I’ve got 
to go now,” he said, “they will be 
waiting for me.” He felt his pocket 
and almost fainted again—it was 
gone—all that struggle for nothing 
—he had been discovered—what a 
fool he had been to think that he 
could get away with a wild scheme 
like that—he raised his eyes to 
Stokes. 

“I’ve got it, Jimmy. I saw you 
take it. You lied to me Jimmy, when 
you said you had plenty of money 
saved for this. How much did the 
doctor say you would need?” 

“$350.00.” Jimmie’s head was 
bowed, but he was thinking again— 
Stokes had taken him to the men’s 
locker room—Stokes was old—he 
had a bad heart too—a punch would 
probably kill him and _ everyone 
would think he had died from the ex- 
citement—he had the $500.00 and no 
one else knew about it yet. 

He was sure that that was Stokes 
talking—but what had he said—he 
was saying something about a credit 
union — borrowing money — where 
was he being taken now? 

They came to the office of the Su- 
perintendent and walked to the desk 
of the secretary—Stokes was talking 
now to that man: “Jones,” he was 
saying, “here’s a man who hasn't 
heard about our credit union and he 
is in a little difficulty right now. His 
wife had to be operated on and he 
must have $350.00 right away. I 
will endorse the note for him and I 
hope you will too. I'll use my influ- 
ence and I know Tommie Burns will 
sign, too; this is an emergency.” 

Jimmy was too surprised to say 
anything—this was the man he had 
been thinking of murdering a minute 
ago. 

“Will you please sign this appli- 
cation, Jimmy?” That was his name 
—he signed and signed again and 
signed for the third time—Jones got 
up—he said something about seeing 
a credit committee—but he was back 
almost in no time and almost before 
Jimmy could realize it, they were 
giving him a check—he looked at it 
—it seemed a little misty, but he 
could make out the figures—$350.00 
and the note he had signed—Twenty 
months at 5% interest—$17.50 a 
month—why he could easily pay that 
out of his salary—he looked at 
Stokes—Stokes was smiling—Jones 
was smiling too—he grasped their 
hands—but he couldn’t seem to say 
thanks—his voice seemed so choked. 

He remembered their words as the 
taxi rushed him to the hospital— 
“This credit union,” they had said, 
“is your organization and it’s always 
here to help you at any time.” 
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Directors Cleveland Credit Union; left to right Jack Hendy, Vice President W. R. Daw- 
son, Secretary M. A. O’Boyle, President J. R. Kilfoyle, Chairman Credit Committee 
C. Christian, T. G. Dailey, J. D. Horsfall, W. K. Slenker, H. Lampman, A. Soukup, A. B. 
Gelzinis, William Thompson, Treasurer C. A. Ropes. 


LL BRIDGE readers should remember that we are always glad to get pic- 

tures of Credit Union Boards of Directors. Here’s one from Cleveland 
showing the Board of the Cleveland Credit Union, a very fine credit union 
indeed which serves employees of the Ohio Bell Telephone Company at 
Cleveland. There are now many credit unions of telephone workers—sixty 
or so of them—and they are all doing a fine job. President Schroeder of 
the Ohio League is a product of the telephone workers credit union at 
Akron. 





Time Marches On 


and right along with it marches the 


Cuna Mutual Society 


Each month is our big month—but take a look at these figures for 
June! That month YOUR Loan Protection Insurance Company 
(1) Brought its total coverage in force to $15,000,000. 

2) Did a business in coverage of over $7,000,000. 

(3) Added a total new coverage of $1,429,117. 

(4) Paid thirty-one (31) death claims, totalling $3,965. 

(5) The only Company which also affords protection 
against total and permanent disability, it paid three 
such claims totalling $1,343. 


YOUR Company writes more loan protection insurance for 
credit unions than any other Company in the U. S. A. 


REMEMBER 


It belongs exclusively to the credit unions and to the credit union 
members who make use of it and its service is open to every credit 
union and to every credit union member in the U. S. A. who is a 
member of a credit union affiliated with the Credit Union National 
Association. 


For First Hand Knowledge About Loan Protection write 
Cuna Mutual Society 
Raiffeisen House Madison, Wisconsin 


Not for Profit — Not for Charity — But for Service! 























Federal 


O* JUNE 26 the Credit Union Sec- 
tion passed its third milestone. 
The statf celebrated by putting in a 
full Saturday morning’s work, and 
then gathering in front of the pho- 
tographer for a permanent record of 
the birthday. 

The end of three years’ busy work 
saw a total of 2233 Federal charters 
granted, the final one of the period 
going to the Pocatello Telephone Em- 
ployees Federal Credit Union, Poca- 
tello, Idaho. In a press release Mr. 
Orchard called attention to the fact 
that during their short life Feder- 
ally chartered credit unions had 
oaned their members more than 
$25,000,000 and had built up loan 
funds of more than $11,000,000. 
Loans have averaged $65 to $70, with 
a steady tendency to increase in size. 
Nearly all available money is kept 
loaned out, the capital being turned 


over in loans about twice a year. 


Hawaii 


The June medal for out-of-the- 
ordinary new credit unions goes to 
the First Hawaiian Homes Federal 
Credit Union, Charter No, 2223, at 
Hoolehua, Island of Molokai, Ha- 
Wali. The group receiving the chart- 
er comprises some 200 homesteaders 
in a project sponsored by the terri- 
torial government and = similar in 
many respects to resettlement and 
low-cost housing projects initiated 


by the Federal government. The re- 


gion is pineapple-growing country, 
and the organization of this credit 
union was speedily followed by that 


of another, the Libby's Maunaloa 
Federal Credit Union, on a large 
pineapple plantation 14 miles away. 

Mention of Hawaii again brings 
to mind the startling growth of the 
credit union plant in that tropical 
soil. Last October, when the move- 

154 


ment to organize new credit unions 


in the islands really started, only a 


single credit union was chartered 
and functioning. That was the Big 
Island Teachers Credi Union at 
filo There are now 55 Federal 
credit url ns besides ch ters and 


end of about six months, 37 had been 
in business long enough to report 
operations, out of 48 chartered. 
These 37 credit unions had 5,400 
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members, $98,800 in share balances, 
and outstanding loans to members of 
$81,000. They had already made 
1.285 loans, totaling over $97,000. 
Where else on American soil can 
such a six - months’ record be 
matched ? 
Emmerich Broadcasts 

On Wednesday evening, July 21st, 
Deputy Governor Herbert Emmerich 
of the Farm Credit Administration 
discussed credit unions in a nation- 
wide broadcast over the Columbia 
system. The “spot,” from 9:45 to 10 
P. M., was a very favorable one, and 
it is hoped that credit union officials 
found the occasion a good opportun- 


ity to stir up local interest. 


Rural Community 


On June 21 the Fruita Community 
Federal Credit Union registered its 
first anniversary. Among other ways 
of celebrating it wrote to Washing- 
ton summarizing progress in its first 
twelve months. Interesting in itself, 
the record also gives eloquent testi- 
mony of how successfully a commu- 
nity credit union may function when 
Wisely initiated and carried on. 

Fruita is a town of about 1,000 in 
western Colorado, a few miles from 
the Utah state line. The credit union 
takes in a considerable area of farm- 
ing country as well as the town it- 

It. Before it was actually started 
ere were months of discussion and 
study, in adult education classes and 
elsewhere, of cooperative principles 
in credit and in other fields. 

When the request for a charter 
finally came to Washington it car- 
ried an even 100 signatures, each 
signer agreeing to subscribe to at 
least one $5 share. With the help of 
a field man of the Credit Union Sec- 
tion a rousing organization meeting 





was held, attended by some 75 per- 
sons. The essentials of credit union 
operation were made clear and every 
effort was made otherwise to get the 
new venture started otf on the right 
foot. 

Quite evidently, the effort was suc- 
cessful. At the end of two months 
the credit union had nearly $2,000 in 
shares, and in November the assets 
were over $3,000 and the member- 
ship exceeded 150. On its first birth- 
day anniversary it reported: “Today 
we have more than 250 members, 
whose small savings total a little 
more than $10,000 in small loans 
without the loss of a single cent of 
either principal or interest.” 


Federal Jottings 


From the Servel Employees Fed- 
eral Credit Union, Evansville, Indi- 
ana, comes a plan for making esti- 
mates of future finances which other 
credit unions might find useful. Be- 
ginning with July, 1936, when the 
credit union began business, the 
monthly totals for assets, shares, 
loans, income, interest, expenses, and 
net profits are plotted on a large 
graph. It is a simple matter to pro- 
ject the curves to cover the rest of 
the current year, especially since the 
rate of growth is usually fairly 
uniform for the first two years. On 
another large chart all balance sheet 
items for each month since organiza- 
tion are printed in black, with esti- 
mates for future months in green, 
thus giving officials a full picture of 
the past and prospective condition of 
credit union finances. 

Statistics for June: Total charters 
issued, 32. Grand total to end of 
month, 2,236. Leading states, Cali- 
fornia, 5; New York, 4; Indiana and 
Pennsylvania, 3 each. 
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What About It? 


(Continued from page 11) 


with a bond, the premium of which 
has been paid for a year. If within 
that year, I resign the office and a 
new treasurer is elected, does my 
bond cover my successor for the re- 
mainder of the bonding year, or does 
my credit union have to pay for a 
new bond covering the new treasur- 
er for a full year starting on the 
date of his service as treasurer? 
ANSWER. The bond covers the indi- 
vidual bonded and not the position. 


From Connecticut 

ELEVENTH QUESTION. Reference is 
being made now to the CUNA Mu- 
tual Plan of Insurance. The most re- 
cent communication from Earl! Rent- 
fro, Sec., dated May 20th, 1937, 
shows that the new rate under the 
Budget Plan of loan protection is 
.00075. Our loans in force at end of 
April shows $5511.20. Our insurance 
premium for this period of coverage 
therefore, would be $5511.20 x .00075 
which is $4.13. 


Suppose however, we _ did _ not 
choose to participate in this insur- 
ance through the Budget 
plan, are we permitted to cover cer- 
tain individual borrowers on _ the 
amount of their loan, and if so, is 
the rate of premium for such cover- 
aye 4' oc per $100.00 per month, or 
has this rate been reduced also, as 
well as the Budget Plan rate? 

ANSWER. No, the 4! 2c rate still holds 
on our selected risk plan 


coveraye 


From Connecticut 

TWELFTH QUESTION. Has any set- 
up been made whereby credit unions 
are covered against loss by borrow- 
ers for default, rather than decease 
or permanent and total disability? 

ANSWER. No. Actual operating ex- 
perience has not developed the need for 
such a service. This is probably due to 
the fact that as long as the borrower 
is alive the credit union or the co-sign- 
ers on his note will be able to collect 
from him direct 


From Connecticut 

THIRTEENTH QUESTION. What does 
it mean by saying that loans are cov- 
ered for all periods of delinquency? 

ANSWER. This means that loans are 
covered until they are repaid or until 
charged off the books of the credit union 
by law. 

From Connecticut 

FOURTEENTH QUESTION. What do 
we gain by loan insurance other than 
protection for the endorser or 
maker? 

ANSWER. Loan protection safeguards 
the credit union, the endorser, and co- 
maker and prevents the necessity of the 
unpleasant and tedious business of col- 
lecting from depleted estates of bor- 
rowers and from co-signers who are 


co- 
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financially unable to assume an addi- 
tional burden. 

FIFTEENTH QUESTION. Can you 
demonstrate in dollars and cents the 
value of this loan protection to a 
credit union? 

ANSWER. This question may best be 
answered by credit unions themselves: 
“Received your checks totalling $188 
covering our two claims this morning, 
and I will say that no grass grows un- 
der CUNA Mutual Society's feet when 
it comes to settling claims promptly. | 
sent away the papers stating our claims 
Saturday, May Ist and received the 
same adjusted satisfactorily May 4. So, 
thanks for the prompt attention given 
this matter. 

Kingsley Herron 
Evansville (Ind.) Fireman’s 
Federal CU” 


“Mr. had a loan with us, the or- 
iginal amount being $50, with a bal- 
ance of $47.50 on which he has been 


unable to pay for several weeks due to 
illness. There is no doubt whatsoever 
but that our membership in the Mutua! 
Society has more than repaid us in this 
one case for young as we are, the loss 


of even this comparatively smal] 
amount would seriously handicap our 
organization at this time. 


D. Fancher, Treasurer” 
Sheridan (Wyo.) Divisio 
C. B. & Q. R. R. Emp. FCI 
the past two months four 
loans amounting to $490 with ba!- 


a oe 


ances of $542.40 including interest have 
Pe 
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“During 
(4) 


been paid off by the Cuna Mutual S 
ciety. The total paid premiums on all 
four loans amounted to $5.09. 
Paul J. Roberts, Treasurer, 
St. Louis Policemen’s Credit Union.” 


From Connecticut 
SIXTEENTH QUESTION. Why is the 
Group plan rate lower than the Bud- 
get plan rate? From our understand- 
ing of both plans we would assume 
that the reverse should be true. Can 
you place us straight on this? 
ANSWER. The rate for the 
plan for loan protection is 


budget 
$.75 per 
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$1,000 per month or $9 per $1,000 per 


annum. This is the lowest rate ever 
offered and includes total and perma- 
nent disability. The group rate is 


$10.80 per $1,000 per annum, the dif- 
ference in the cost being that detailed 
records are required under the group 
plan. Apparently this question arises 
because the budget plan rate is referred 
to as $.75 per $1,000 per annum while 
the group rate is .00045 times the 
amount loaned times the number of 
months the loan has to run in advance. 
The relationship may best be explained 
by comparison with rates of interest. 
3y computing interest in advance, the 
rate of 6% per annum may be used, 
which, in the end results in about the 
same amount of interest actually paid 
as when the interest is computed at 
the rate of 1% per month on unpaid 
balances. 


SEVENTEENTH QUESTION, 
treasurer of a 


May the 
Federal credit union 
hold up the issuance of a check to a 
borrowing member applica- 
tion for a loan has been approved by 
the credit committee? 

ANSWER. The treasurer has no au- 
thority to withhold such check unk 
the Joan is in violation of the Federal 
credit union act, the by-laws or regula- 
tors 


tions fixed by the board of dire 


whose 


EIGHTEENTH QUESTION. In a Fed 
eral credit union, is it necessary that 


every payment and every deposit 
shall be entered individually on the 
members’ passbooks, or can a defi- 


nite date be set for posting, say ev- 
ery three months, and a lump entry 
made at that time? 


ANSWER. Lump-sum entries may not 
be made in passbooks. 


Even in those 
credit unions which operate on a p: 
roll deduction basis and which hav 
been permitted to amend Article IV, 


Section 1 of their by-laws to provide 
that passbooks need not be present 
each payday but may be brought up 
date at least every three months, indi- 
vidual entries must be made when the 
passbooks are brought up to date. 
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The young man is reading “If I Have Four Apples”, our recommendation for the 
book of the summer. He has taken his book away from the crowd down where it is 
cool, and who knows a better way to relax. 
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Don't Send Your Boy to 
College 


Continued f m page 7) 


tirely true; there are plenty of boys 
at these colleges who are anything 
but wealthy, boys who are working 
their way through in whole or in 
part. Similarly there are lots of rich 
boys at the state universities. 

On the other hand, supposing he 
has no business in college, the pri- 
vately endowed school will waste less 
time and money before they find it 
out and drop him. The state univer- 
sity has an obligation to educate 
anyone who is willing to stick 
around and be educated; the pri- 
vately endowed college has not. In 
most state institutions a boy can 
drag on with amazingly low marks 
and amazingly little work. 


So there you are. We come back 
to our original statement; it all de- 
pends on the boy. There are too 
many in college today because fath- 
er wants his son to be a college man, 
and the son has no objections—it’s 
better than going to work right 
away. And there are boys who would 
have preferred to start right out at 
the job, but whose parents “want 
them to have the opportunities they 
never had’’—and deny them those 
they did have. These are the saddest 
cases of all. Some of these boys mis- 
direct a great deal of energy, out 
of a sense of duty, in acquiring 
knowledge in which they have no in- 
terest and which will-never be of the 
slightest practical use to them. 


But there are plenty of boys who 
both enjoy college and get a great 
deal out of it. A college education 
can pay dividends in many ways be- 
sides giving the boy saleable knowl- 
edge. As a matter of:fact, most col- 
lege educations don’t do anything of 
this sort, except possibly insofar as 
many employers have a hazy idea 
that in some mysterious way a “col- 
lege-trained’’ man is superior execu- 
tive material. The average Bachelor 
of Arts degree embraces no knowl- 
edge whatsoever that could be turned 
into cash. But don’t forget that in 
these times we average eight hours 
of leisure a day, and that college can 
teach the right boy to make the most 
of this leisure by guiding him in his 
choice of reading and amusement. 
It can, too, by giving him some idea 
of sociology, economics and psychol- 
ogy beyond what he reads in the pa- 
ner, give him the ability to think for 
himself and perhaps be an intelli- 
gent and conscientious voter—with- 
out which democracy must perish. 
Such a man has gotten as much out 
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.. WE BURN THREE CANDLES .. 


T°: THE RIGHT C. R. Orchard, Director of the Federal Credit Union Sec- 
tion, and all around the staff as they met to celebrate the third anniver- 
sary of the Section. Standing to the extreme left is Mr. Rygh, Mr. Orchard’s 
first assistant. Modestly semi-concealed sixth from the right of the back 
row standing is the editor of the Federal Section of the BRIDGE, Mr. Wilson. 
This is one of the most efficient crews in Washington and they are doing 
a great job. When the credit union movement had progressed for a dozen 


years there were 199 credit unions. 


In much less than three years this 


crew, under the inspired leadership of Mr. Orchard, has produced over 2300 
credit unions. Governor Myers and Deputy Governor Emmerich have been 
towers of cooperative strength in the establishment of this fine progress. 


of college as the doctor, lawyer or 
engineer. 

How are you going to find out if 
your boy is one of this latter sort? 
Well, my friend, you know him bet- 
ter than I do. Look at him, without 
prejudice, if you can, and see if you 
think book learning would benefit 
him. Has he a taste for reading, or 
a fondness for mathematics, or a 
knack of original composition? In 
short, any ability which would be 
improved by training? The best in- 
dex in this respect (a faulty one, I 
admit) is the marks he made in high 
school, and his teachers’ opinion of 
him; their judgment is liable to be 
less prejudiced, and hence more ac- 
curate than yours. And finally, does 
he want to go? I don’t mean is he 
willing, but does he actively, to the 
point of making sacrifices, want to 
go? If so, help him. 

You will notice that I have con- 
fined myself to the boy. I don’t know 
so much about the girl. My opinion 
is that what I have said holds true 
of her. I think more girls than boys 
are in college because it is the thing 


to do, and not because an education 
is expected to be of any earthly use 
to her or anyone else, in the event 
that she acquires one. 


If all this advice were followed— 
if boys and girls were never sent to 
college—the college population of 
this country would be at least cut in 
half, and it would be a good thing. 
setter for the boys and girls who 
are wasting four years in college, 
and know it, and better for those 
that belong there. And better for 
some of the parents who are indulg- 
ing in a luxury which they cannot 
afford. 


And finally what do you think 
about it? These are but two opin- 
ions. We hope to start, however, 
a helpful discussion and we invite all 
readers of the BRIDGE to enter the 
discussion. Send us your opinion and 
we shall be glad to use the best of 
the material received. Further we 
will be extremely glad to help any 
boy, girl or parent to get reliable in- 
formation about any College. The 
BRIDGE exists only for service. 
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Thirty Credit Unions 
Subscribe 100% 


Many people ask us—“How can 
we get the BRIDGE quickly up to 
100,000 subscribers?” 


Easy! 


There are 6,300 credit unions with 
over a million members. 


Thirty (30) of them have sub- 
scribed 100° for all their members. 
That is they are sending the BRIDGE 
monthly to every member, the credit 
union paying for the subscriptions 


out of undivided profits. 


Wait a minute! Since this copy 
was prepared this total has been 
boosted to thirty-two, well distributed 
over thirteen states with Minnesota in 
the lead with eight! 


EXTRA! EXTRA! Wait a minute! 
Here’s a wire which has just come in 
from Louise McCarren of Ohio with 
a 100% subscription of 800 subscrip- 
tions! 

We must get 100,000 by Labor Day 
and we can get them easily if every 
credit union which can give us a 
100% subscription does it. 


Does a 100% subscription pay? 
Here are thirty credit unions which 
all testify to increased membership, 
increased assets, increased loans and 
increased earnings—all coming from 
the 100°% distribution of the BRIDGE 
within their respective memberships. 
They all say that: 


“One Hundred Percent Subscription 
to the BRIDGE is a Fine 


Investment!” 
@ 


Here are three from many, many 
letters: 


And since these letters came in we 
have dozens of additional letters 
showing percentage loan and earn- 
ings increases but too late for repro- 
duction before the August issue. 
Thanks—everybody! 


P. S. Hey, hey! Hold the wire! 
Here’s still another 100° subscrip- 
tion just in from the St. Joseph (Mis- 
souri) Postal Employees Credit Un- 
ion! 
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DES MOINES POSTAL WORKERS CREDIT UNION 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Moines Strect Car Men's Credit Union 


NOER SUPERS ~ A BANKING DEPART MEN 


FFICE $23 SECURITIES BLOG PHON € 3-82 


DES MOINES. IOWA 
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July 10, 19 
Mr. Noy F. Bergengren,. Managing Director 
credit Union National Association 
Raeffeisen House 
Madi , wi 
Deaf Sir 
In rerly to your recent letter asking my 
opini ? t the Bridge and its permanent worth 
t red Ynion movement, I wish t ay that 
8 e my er i subscribed for all its members, 
ther been an increused interest among the members 


The ulti: e succes -¢ credit "nion movement 
Jeren are apo ir educational efforts, and the 
Er e tie m a b wnich it may be accomplished. 

bs e d I for 100,900 subsacriptions, 


Very respectfully, 
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The American Standard of Living.....What is it? 


HE STANDARD of living of any 

family is determined by its in- 
come. The kind of a home a family 
can have, the amount and quality ot 
the food it can buy, the clothes it can 
wear, the medical and dental services 
it can secure, the vacations it can 
take, all of these are fixed by the 
amount of money it has available to 
spend. 

The representative American cits 
family, with at least one member on 
a full-time job, has an income of ap- 
proximately $1200 to $1500 a vear. 
What is its present standard of liv- 
ing’? What does it get for income of 


$1200 to $1500, in a city of moderate 


The most simple way to find out is 
to look at the various important 
items in the family budget. Fortu- 
nately, the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics has recently surveyed the ex- 
penditures of the waye earner and 
lower-salaried clerical workers’ fam- 
ilies, in a large number of cities, and 
for the first time in twenty years we 
have a well-rounded picture of Just 
how our workers really live. In or- 
der that the picture be not too com- 
plicated, I am going to break it down 
into four important parts: First, the 
type of housing the worker gets for 
his income; second, the amount and 
kind of food; third, clothing; and 
fourth, transportation. 

Now, as to housing, the averaye 
worker's family, which has a full- 
time employed worker bringing in 
an income, pays in the neighborhood 
of $20 a month for rent, and an ad- 


ditional $15 a month for fuel and 


light and cleaning pplies. For the 
> ; “i 
$20 that it pays in rent, it usually 


yets a flat or half of a double house, 


or a 4 or 5 room frame house. It 


does not get steam heat and must 
1s¢ stoves to Ke 1) irn 

The sanitary facilities tnat are 
avallable to families in this income 
- vari pant anr$4 ‘+ ‘egul: 
revel Vary preatly vith CllLy Yrepula- 


tions. In some large cities as many 
as 5 per cent of the families are to- 
day without those conveniences that 
anyone would regard as essential. In 
some cities only vo-thirds of the 
workers’ families have running hot 
water inside the house. Almost ev- 
ery third family has no gas or elec- 
tricity for cooking. Relatively few 
have electric refrigerators and many 
still use the window sill or the cellar 
to keep their food fresh. 

Food is the most indispensable 
factor in the family budget. The 
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A Speech by 
ISADOR LUBIN 


average family spends about one- 
third of its income on food. This 
means about $8 a week for an aver- 
age family of 4 persons. Now, what 
can the worker’s family get for its 
$8? By and large, we find that the 
market basket is heavily weighted 
with tlour, potatoes, bread and pork. 
It is only as family incomes increase 
that they can enjoy the luxury of 
green vegetables and fresh fruits, a 
greater variety of meats, and larger 
quantities of milk and eggs. Despite 
the importance of milk to the health 
of our youngsters, let us not forget 
that 4 out of every 10 families con- 
sumed less than 2 quarts of milk per 
person per week. 

The fact is that when we compare 
the amount of money spent for food 
by families of employed workers, 
with the retail cost of the items that 
are necessary to maintain a mini- 
mum adequate diet, we find that in 
some cities a third of the employed 
workers’ families do not have enough 
money to buy the foods that are nec- 
essary tor a minimum adequate diet. 

The third important item in a 
family’s standard of living is its 
clothing. The representative wage 
earner family spends about 12 cents 
out of every dollar for clothes. In a 
family with 4 persons this means 
less than $4 a month per person. 
This means that the husband must 
make his suit last for about 3 vears. 
He can hardly get a new overcoat 
more often than once in 4 or 5 years. 
The wife cannot afford to buy any- 
thing better than $5 or $6 dresses, 
if her husband and children are to 
have the clothes that are required 
tor their jobs and for school. She 
must limit her millinery purchases 
to one winter hat and one summer 
hat every year. But we find, how- 
ever, she will make almost any econ- 
omy, as long as her husband has a 
job, to provide herself with silk 
stockings. 

A fourth item which has become 
of importance in the standard of liv- 
ing of the average family during 





We hear a lot of talk which would 
lead one to believe that the average 
American worker has reached a 
standard of living which is so high 
as to leave nothing really to shoot 
at—nothing higher to be desired 
It is only comparatively that our 
standard of living is anything to 
boast about. The man with a coat 
is better off than the man who is 
1aked but the man who has only 
a coat and no pants isn’t too well 
off. 

We have reached the stage in our 
economic life when we can produce 
the extraordinary standard of liv- 
ing which the more fortunate some- 
times assume to have been attained 
already without looking much into 
the facts. We still have a long road 
to travel before in America the 
standard of living will be consist- 
ent with our national productivity. 
Meantime the first short step in the 
right direction is to examine any 
combination of facts submitted to 
the general public by anyone in 
authority who has made a greater 
investigation than the average of 
us can make. 

Isador Lubin, United States 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics 
made a radio address on this sub- 
ject recently which is so packed 
with uncomfortable findings that 
it is good medicine however uncom- 
fortable reading. The BRIDGE is 
anxious to get the facts on any sub- 
ject which so vitally concerns aver- 
age credit union members. 














this generation is transportation. 
And in transportation we include the 
automobile. We like to believe that 
all of our workers have automobiles. 
Yet the facts for one large Middle 
Western city show that over a period 
of a year only 15 out of every 100 
workers’ families bought a car. Ot 
these 12 out of every 100 bought a 
second-hand car. Only 3 bought new 
cars. In a large Eastern city only 4 
out of every 100 workers’ families 
bought automobiles during the year 
Three out of every 100 bought a 
used car, and less than 1 out of ever) 
100 bought a new car. 

There is one further item in th: 
American standard of living +t 
Which attention should be called 
Neatness and pride in personal a 
pearance have become an accepted 
part of our standards. And the im 
portance of keeping neat and we! 
groomed is shown by the fact that 
the average worker’s family spend 
2 cents out of every dollar on barbe 
shops, beauty parlors, and on th 
purchase of toilet articles and co 
metics. 

Even with these limited expend 
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tures it is no easy job for the Amer- 
ican Wage-earner to break even, even 
when at least one member of the 
family has regular employment. Our 
study shows that about a third of the 
wage earners’ families find their in- 
comes insufficient to meet the mini- 
mum requirements of their standard 
of living. The result has been that 1 
out of every 3 families usually draws 
upon past savings, if they have any, 
or find themselves in debt at the end 
of the year. 

One thing stands out in the Amer- 
ican standard of living. Despite the 
fact that there is a similarity in the 
general outlines of general standards 
from city to city, within each city 


there is a great variation in the 
standard of living of different in- 
come groups. At the lower levels 


there are no telephones, no running 
hot water, no electric refrigerators, 
no automobiles. Food claims so much 
of the family income that there is 
relatively little left for 
medical care, and house furnishings; 


clothing, 


leave alone education and recreation. 
It is only at the highest economic 
levels that the wage-earner families 
can afford frequent movies, a second- 
hand car, and clothing which meets 
the needs of winter and at the same 
time has some style. Even at these 
higher levels, however, after taking 
care of the family’s needs for food, 
clothing, and housing, it is only in- 
frequently that the amount left over 
for other purposes is equal to one- 


third of the family income. 
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GREETINGS FOR THIS YEAR: 
—LAST YEAR — ANDO THE. 
4 * YEAR BEFORE LAST / 





BOBBIE BURNS ‘EM!! 


]_CoKING for a poem for the month 
I have thumbiny over an 
old volume of verses composed by the 
great Scotch poet, Bobbie Burns. Ap- 
parently on occasion he did not hesi- 
tate to turn his muse on his enemies 
and an amusing 
in some of his shorter 
example: 


been 


there is frankness 


verses. For 


ot ae 5 i. 
On Commissary Goldie s Brains 


Lord, to account who dares thee call, 
Or e’er dispute thy pleasure? 
Else why, within so thick a wall, 


En lose h 


so poor a treasure. 
Or this one: 
On Andrew Turner 


In s’enteen hunder ’n forty-nine 

The devil gat stuff to make a swine 
An’ cast it in a corner; 

But wilily he chang’d his plan, 

An’ shap’d it something like a man, 
And called it Andrew Turner. 


Here’s another gem: 


Epitaph ow a He n pe Che d Count Yy 
Squire 


As Father Adam first was fool’d 
(A case that’s still too common 

Here lies a man a woman ruled, 
The devil ruled the woman! 

Oh, Death had’st thou but spar’d his 

life, 

Whom we this day lament, 

We freely would exchange the wife, 
And a’ been weel content. 
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For Real 


Entertainment ... 


from 


Twentieth Century- 
Fox 


SEE 


“YOU CAN'T 
HAVE 
EVERYTHING” 


Ritz Brothers 
Don Ameche 
Directed by Norman Taurog 


Alice Faye 


* * * 


“One Mile 


4/ 
From Heaven 


CLAIRE TRVEOR 
Directed by Allan Dwan 


* * * 


Loretta Young and Don Ameche 


“Love Under Fire” 


Directed by George Marsha 


a * * 


Due to Arrive Soon at Your 
Cavorite Theatre 


Ui 


DARRYL F. ZANUCK 
In Charge of Production 























he Big Boys 
(Continued from "7 8) 
restrained and a hurried conference 
is held. The result is that the boys in 
the back room make up a magnifi- 
cent purse of one hundred and sev- 
enty-three dollars and eighty cents, 
and the reporters are notified to be 
at Kelley’s barn tomorra night at 


eleven o'clock, unless th’ coppers 
catch wise. 

Champ and challenger go _ into 
training. The Champ pours his 


drink into a spittoon and announces 
he ain't gonna touch another drop 
until after the fight, while the chal- 
lenger grinds out his cigar and spars 
with the barkeep until that worthy 
reaches for a bungstarter. 

And tomorra night, at Kelley's 
barn, with a small company of the 
fancy in attendance and pickets up 
the road to watch out for the inspec- 
tor, one of them beats the other un- 
til at the conclusion of the sixty- 
seventh round he fails to get up and 
is carried home. That’s the way it 
used to be. It’s much more complex 
now, and much more confused. Any- 
how, we'll do our bit towards clarify- 


ing the situation by looking over 
some of the current crop. 
(1) Joe Louis. Louis is, despite 


his superficially brilliant record, a 
good deal of an unknown 
So tar he 


ot proved 


quantity. 
has not defeated one man 
ability, but has, on the 
contrary, been soundly trounced by 
a pug whose ability is proved to be 
mediocre. Louis has looked extreme- 
ly good against a variety of second 
and third rate opponents; he might 
be characterized as one of the most 
savage and pantherlike bagpunchers 
of the age. 
whom he is 


Against an 
perfectly 
Louis looks, 
sportswriters Say, as 
Dempsey at his 


opponent 
confident of 
experienced 
efficient as 
best. He carries 
dynamite in either hand, and those 
explosive fists are fast. He can punch 
from almost any position, and he 
does not signal his intentions by 
fist. Neither is he un- 
der the handicap of having to work 
his opponent into position before he 
can put across his Sunday punch; he 
has one for every day of the week. 
Moreover, he can take it 


defeating 


cocking his 


, as he prov- 
ed in the Schmeling fight. Schmel- 
ing poleaxed Louis early in the fight 
with a smashing right to the side of 
the jaw (Louis’ greatest defensive 
weakness) and from there on bat- 
tered the dazed negro with a succes- 
sion of fifty-seven punches before he 
SUCC umbed. 

Joé’s greatest are at 
the extremities. The less serious is 
his footwork, which is slow. He par- 


weaknesses 
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tially atones for this by his quick- 
ness in other respects, but it is a 
handicap when he comes against an 
opponent who makes a point of keep- 
ing out of the Bomber’s way, as did 
Bob Pastor. His other and more seri- 
weakness is his head. I don't 
mean his jaw; that is plenty thick 
enough. I mean his brain. Louis is 
noted for his dumbness in a profes- 
sion where ordinary dumbness is 
scarcely noticed. 


ous 


(2) Max Schmeling. Maxie, known 
to the boys as Otto the Umlaut from 
the brutalities he inflicts upon Eng- 
lish, has had a raw deal. There is 
no doubt that he was entitled to a 
fight with Braddock, and that it was 
for Louis to try to take the cham- 
pionship away from him after that. 
However, he is getting his revenge 
now; he has Louis and Mike Jacobs 
in a position where they will pretty 
well have to accede to any demands 
he may choose to make. He is the 
only opponent at present who could 
draw a real gate, and he knows it. 


Mike Jacobs’ talk of arranging a 
Schmeling-Braddock bout, the win- 
ner to fight Louis, is so much gas 


and all parties concerned know it. 
The only objection to a Schmeling- 
Louis fight (but it is a powerful one 
with the American public) is, sup- 
posing that Schmeling repeated his 
victory over the colored boy, he 
would be almost certain to retire to 
Naziland with his championship and 
there preserve it in formaldehyde as 
incontrovertible proof of the physi- 
cal, mental and spiritual superiority 
of the Aryan to any other race of 
sub-men whatsoever. 


(3) Max Baer. Max has suffered 
the ultimate humiliation; he has 
been beaten by a British heavy- 
weight. He can go no lower now, and 
perhaps he will begin to come back. 
Baer is the most puzzling in-and-out- 
er since Jack Sharkey, but he has 
been good (notably against Schmel- 
ing) and he may be again. I still 
think that he is the only one of the 
lot who stands a chance of beating 
Louis, provided that he has got over 
the fear which paralyzed him when 
he entered the ring against the ne- 
gro the last time. 

(4 and 5) Jimmy Braddock and 
Tommy Farr. Braddock, despite his 
protestations as soon as he could 
talk after the Louis fight, is through, 
and ought to know it. He never did 
have much besides a supply of cour- 
age and fair ability to take it. He is 


thirty-two now and the ability to 
take it is gone. If Jim is wise he 
will retire now, but he may want 


one more fight to prove to himself 
that he is through and to squeeze the 


last drops of profit from the cham- 
pionship he held. Tommy Farr, so 
far as I can tell, is just another Eng- 
lish heavyweight. It is true that he 
has beaten Baer, who is on occasion 
a good fighter, but I don’t think this 
was one of the occasions. Maybe 
Farr is a good fighter, but the re- 
membrance of Phainting Phil Scott 
is still too strong on this side of the 
water for the fans to place much 
confidence in any English heavy. 

Well, that’s the setup, so far as 
the fighters are concerned. The le- 
gal and managerial situation, involv- 
ing suits and counter-suits, Machia- 
vellian machinations on the part of 
the Jacobs boys, Joe and Mike, and 
the proprietors of the Garden, not to 
mention a couple of assorted English 
and German promoters, is too com- 
plicated for me. As this goes to press, 
a Farr-Louis fight has been ar- 
ranged, and a Baer-Braddock fight 
is in the offing. The Farr-Louis fight 
is simply a case of Mike Jacobs stall- 
ing for time; sooner or later Louis 
will have to meet Schmeling—on 
Schmeling’s terms. 





Bottoms Up! 


In the good old days beyond re- 
call bathing suits were bathing 
suits, particularly the bathing suits 
w.th which the lady bather dis- 
guised her figure when she went in 
swimming. Remember the old 
verse? “Mother may I go in to 
swim? Yes, my darling daughter 
Hang your clothes on a_ hickory 
limb — but don’t go near the 
water!” She had on so many clothes 
when dressed for bathing that, once 
wet, she wouldn’t be able to get 
ashore. We were hunting round the 
other day in an old album for some 
pictures of an ancient bathing 


beauty but without success. We did 
find this interesting further illus- 
tration of the slogan of the July 


issue—‘Relax’! 
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QUESTIONNAIRES and BOOKS 








ORE FREQUENTLY than is conve- 

nient for the busy credit union 
treasurer he gets questions in one 
form or another from students, col- 
lege professors or, quite often, from 
mysterious sources which seem to re- 
quire a vast amount of information 
about our affairs without disclosing 
the reason why. We advise all credit 
union treasurers to hesitate a bit 
before doing the considerable amount 
of extra work necessary to fill in 
these questionnaires. 

In the first place as soon as we can 
get to it (and there is no particular 
hurry) we shall have a well equipped 
statistical department. When that is 
possible there will be a single, au- 
thoritative source for credit union 
information. Meantime it is a good 
answer to inquirers to refer them to 
the Credit Union National 
tion, Raiffeisen House, 
Wisconsin. 

There’s a funny thing about oppo- 
sition to the credit union. It cannot 
get up on a platform and make the 
downright statement: “We are op- 
posed to the credit union for the 
following reasons,” adding sound ar- 
guments against credit union devel- 
opment. Who can openly oppose the 
development of thrift, the elimina- 
tion of usury, the education of the 


Associa- 
Madison, 





August Executive Committee 
Meeting 


The August Meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Credit 
Union National Association will be 
held at Raiffeisen House (142 E. 
Gilman St.) Madison, Wisconsin on 
Friday and Saturday, August 6 
and 7 with the first session starting 
at 1 P. M. on Friday. Like all 
CUNA meetings this meeting is 
open to all credit union members 
who may be interested to attend. 
All those who attend our meetings 
participate freely in all discussions 
and you might greatly enjoy the 
meetings. We cannot guarantee 
that it will be cool and Raiffeisen 
House is not air-cooled. On the 
other hand we have fine motor 
roads in Wisconsin; our office is 
beside a big lake (Lake Mendota) 
where the swimming is good and is 
handy and you might enjoy seeing 
just how the National Association 
functions. This is an invitation to 
one and all to attend and to help 
us make the meetings a great 
success. 
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people in the management of money? 
No one can openly—but there are 
plenty of people who are opposed to 
every step of our program. What do 
they do? 

One thing is to get an economics 
teacher to write a book about us. He 
writes that credit unions are a good 
theory; that they are nice; that their 
purposes are good; that their funda- 
mental principles are noble; and 
then he proceeds to belittle and damn 
us with faint praise; he searches 
back into the history of some of the 
early open-charter credit unions for 
examples of failures; he omits every- 
thing we have told him that is to 
our credit; he stresses every little 
thing he can find against us. Then 
he generally gets his reward from 
some high rate money lending com- 
pany. Or he works for someone who 
has a purpose in belittling the credit 
union. 

I have before me as I write ex- 
tracts from two speeches by college 
professors pointing out that cooper- 
atives are simply a product of the 
depression and showing why cooper- 
ation never works, etc., etc. We may 
look for much writing of that sort 
and every time someone writes you 
for credit union statistics you should 
first find out just what he has in 
mind. 

I have seen some of these question- 
naires, carefully drawn to bring out 
every conceivable mistake we have 
made, with no interest in our extra- 
ordinary success. They read like the 
cross examination of a _ suspected 
convict. 

I have read books like Neifeld’s 
cruel, misleading and altogether bad 
book against us, a book written sole- 
ly for the purpose of doing the cred- 
it union movement an injury. 

Sometimes some one writes for 
data who clearly should get it, who 
really wants the truth and who will 
not twist and warp the information 
we give him. You can generally tell 
whether the purpose of the request 
is good or bad. In case of doubt— 
write us at Raiffeisen House. 

If the questions are from a col- 
lege student writing a thesis on cred- 
it unions (as so very many of them 
do nowadays) give him the informa- 
tion but don’t write his thesis; that 
is help him—but don’t help him so 
much that he will not be helping 
himself as he prepares his paper on 
the basis of the data he may have 
acquired from various sources. 





E OFFER for your consideration 
this month, Ladies and Gentle- 
men, as our outstanding performer 
Angus B. MacDonald of Antigonish, 
Nova Scotia. You've all met him be- 


fore. He is the first International 
Director of CUNA, being fraternal 
National Director from the Nova 
Scotia Credit Union League. In 
Nova Scotia his name is synonomous 
with credit union. Associated with 
Father Coady, backed by the great 
University at Antigonish, St. Fran- 
cis Xavier, he is the leader who is 
remaking a Province, building it on 
the foundations of the credit union. 
Not only does he direct the most out- 
standing cooperative credit move- 
ment now in progress anywhere but 
his influence has_ spread, first 
through the Maritime Provinces to 
New Brunswick and Prince Edward 
Island and more recently to other 
and more remote parts of Canada. 
He and Father Coady are the out- 
standing credit unionists in Nova 
Scotia. 


On July 31 the Nova Scotia Credit 
Union League will hold its annual 
meeting at Port Hawkesbury. 

If that comes during your vaca- 
tion why not motor to Nova Scotia 
and attend. You will be amply re- 
paid. 
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The LOWE Down 


) Dhan WHERE in this section is a real 
review of 
ous.” But here are a few brief com- 
ments of my own on it. Briefly, hav- 
ing read any amount of highly lauda- 
tory criticisms, I was disappointed. 
It is an example of one of Holly- 
wood's fitting the 
show to the star rather than the star 
to the show. In this Rud- 
vard Kipling and Bartholo- 


“Captains Courage- 


worst tendencies 


instance 


Freddie 


mew collided, and the collision was 
rough on Kipling. He came out a 
poor second, while his story, which 


was originally a simple and excellent 
account of a summer on a Gloucester 
fishing boat and its healthy effect on 
a boy with too much money 
turned 


rneant 


, has been 
vehicle for the senti- 
Freddie Bartholomew 


dishes out to his admirers—includ- 


Into a 


which 


ing scenes of Freddie crying, Fred- 
die praying, Freddie looking noble, 
and so forth ad nauseam, which 


should cause Mr. Kipling to revolve 
ineasily in his grave 


Make Way for Tomorrow 
In this 


picture there 1s no strivy 


theatric, no building of 


big situations; it is a study of a 
man and a woman guilty of living 
too long. It will tear at you in its 
pathetic acceptance of the inevita- 
ble. It is a searching story of love 
at the end of the trail. Because there 
is no place for age in our scheme of 
things. 

An elderly couple have come to the 
point where their home has been 
taken by the local bank. Their chil- 
dren—boys and girls they have loved 
so much, now married and having a 
tough time of it themselves—have 
no place for the old folks. They try 
to pass the buck to each other until, 
finally, the aged parents must sepa- 
rate, one to live with a daughter on 
the the other in an 
home for the aged. 


coast, eastern 


The old people have one last day 
together in New York, and, seeking 


a temporary haven, they wander in- 
to the hotel where they had gone on 


their honeymoon fifty years before. 
A chance remark about this brings 
the hotel manager—and for the 


night they become guests of the hos- 
telry. the old 
ing one last fling at life in 
place where youthful 
come true. 


So you see folks tak- 
the very 


had 


dreams 


Joan Blondell and Errol Flynn in an In- 
formal Scene from Warner Brothers’ 
“Perfect Specimen” 


This is Rumored to be Shirley’s Mother’s 
Her 


Favorite Picture of Amazing 


Daughter 
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Beulah Bondi is remarkable as the 
old woman—difficult, garrulous, car- 
ing for but one person through the 
years. And Victor Moore will aston- 
ish you as the father, an old book- 
keeper eternally hoping for the best 
and living in a world of his own. 

This picture will make you ask: 
is life too long? 


“Captains Courageous” 


For entertainment to which you 
can hie Junior and yourself and 
great-grandma with assurance of 


real enjoyment, Kipling’s “Captains 
Courageous,” as produced by MGM, 
is your picture. 

A simple story, simply told, this 
Kipling tale of the sea and its con- 
quered and conquerors is one of the 
screen’s best productions. The story 
—whether faithful to the original, 
I do not know—is of a pampered 
brat who falls off a liner, his 
quent rescue by Gloucester fisher- 
men, and of his eventual evolution 
into a very human youngster. The 
picture is quite absorbing, definitely 
of the “‘Let’s see it again” type. 


-onse- 


Spencer Tracy and Lionel Barry- 
more as Manuel and Captain Disko, 
respectively, give their usual ster- 
ling performances. Freddie Barthol- 
omew has the part of the brat—but 
more of him later. Melvyn Douglas 
makes a decidedly good impression 
as the father of the brat and makes 
me wonder why we do not see more 
of him in larger parts. 

Though I am a rather consistent 
hater of child stars, I must confess 
that as Harvey Cheyne, Freddie Bar- 


Action! Walter Brennan, Jane Withers, 
Alfalfa and Douglas Towley Being Wild 
and Wooly. 





tholomew overcame a strong “I’m 
from Missouri” attitude and— 
though my pride sickens at the 


thought—this child star placed him- 
self high upon my list of screen fav- 
orites. My pride is comforted, how- 
ever, at the news from friends that 
Bartholomew far exceeds his past 
performances. Pride takes a beating 
and I admit that he’s darn good. 

A Kipling story, MGM’s produc- 
tion, the acting of Tracy, Barry- 
more, and Bartholomew (and, the air 
conditioning, if it’s as hot with you 
as here), are each and singly a good 
reason for attending any movie. 
Taken together, they combine into 
one of the best pictures of the year 





The Winnahs 


Al Lowe staged another come- 
back this month; again he has had 
so many reviews to choose from 
that he has decided to award a 
first and second prize. The first 
prize of five dollars goes to Miss 
Jane Andrew of St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri, for her review of what must 
be an excellent picture, ““Make Way 
for Tomorrow”. 


The Second Prize 


Presenting all sides of the case, 
Al Lowe states his personal criti- 
cism of “Captain’s Courageous” in 
the Lowe Down, but as he expected 
there are plenty who disagree with 
him. We received so many favor- 
able comments on the picture and 
Freddie Bartholomew that we’re 
awarding the second prize of three 
dollars to J. M. Ethridge of Atlan- 
ta, Georgia, for his able statement 
of the other side of the question. 
We should advise you to see it and 
make up your own mind. 


































and probably of all time: “Captains 
Courageous!” 

P. S. Old Al Lowe doesn’t agree 
with the conclusions as to the really 
best, the outstanding performance of 
this picture. It so happens that Al 
was born and brought up _ in 
Gloucester. He played around the 
wharves when a boy and many’s the 
time he went aboard a fishing vessel 
like the “We’re Here” as she was 
docking after some months on the 
Grand Banks of Newfoundland. It 
was a thrilling experience and this 
picture is splendid until it reaches 
the crack-up resulting in the death 
of Manuel. No Gloucester skipper 
would risk his ship by crowding too 
much sail on a run to port. He would 
‘arry sail all right, plenty of it and 
more than any other sea captain 
would risk and, in the days of sail- 
ing vessels, he would often engage 
in a race to port with some rival 
captain. But he’d take in sail before 
carrying away his mast and the pic- 
ture became pure theatricals at that 
point and will afford much amuse- 
ment to the retired Gloucester sea 
captains who will go over to the 
North Shore Theater from the rooms 
of the Master Mariners’ Association 
to see it. The picture would have 
been improved also by more local 
shooting and faking of local 
scenes. 

3ut it’s a grand picture just the 
same and the high spot in it is Spen- 
cer Tracy’s splendid portrayal of the 
Portuguese fisherman. If that does- 
n’t land him some kind of a prize for 
the best acting of the year I shall 
miss my guess and be much disap- 
pointed. 


less 


How Movies Are 
“Lancer Spy” 


Made. A Scene From 
































HIS MONTH the Kodaker has more 

good pictures from which to 
choose than ever before. Maybe it’s 
the influence of the good old sum- 
mertime. At any rate we have found 
ourselves in the very unusual posi- 
tion of having to leave out good pic- 
tures because of lack of space. But 
we're holding them; some of them 
are just too good to let go. Keep ’em 
coming, fans. 

We lead off with a picture that 
captures the essence of July—the 
Circus is comin’ to town! It’s from 
the camera of our old friend E. M. 
Jordan of Nashville, and it’s well up 
to his average, which means it’s 
good. You can pretty near smell that 
rich circusy odor which is com- 
pounded of peanuts, sawdust, a me- 
nagerie, and heat in approximately 
equal quantities. 

















































Future Member Gets Bath 


Directly above we have one of the 
better baby pictures. Ordinarily, the 
Kodaker is rather shy of baby pic- 
tures; all babies look more or less 
alike to him, probably owing to the 
fact that he is a bachelor still. But 
this baby has character, although he 
seems to be in some doubt about this 
bath business. He'll get to know it 
better, and probably like it less, as 
he gets older. Mr. L. B. Grayson ot 
Wakefield, Mass., sent this one in. 


End of the Day 


Another study from E. M. Jordan, 
who is getting to be a fixture in 
these pages. This photo of a farmer 
watering his mules at the end of a 
hard day’s work expresses perfectly, 
better than words could do, the feel- 
ing of relaxation that comes at the 
end of the day’s work, a day in 
which something has been accom- 
plished. We'll bet that water feels 
good to those tired mules and that 
the man is looking forward to the 
evening. 


Preparedness 
This town Nashville is full of en- 
thusiastic photographers; this is a 
specimen of the work of Mrs. R. A. 
Arnold. From what we remember of 
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our own youthful experiences with 
roller skates, this young lady has the 
right idea. There is probably no 
feeling in the world so hard on the 
nerves as that awful, breathless mo- 
ment when it becomes absolutely cer- 
tain that you are not going to keep 
your balance this time and that very 
shortly you will land on something 
extremely hard. But with a nice 
soft cushion in a strategic position— 
ah, that my friends, is a different 
matter. 
Storm 

This is as fine a composition as we 
often get from the camera of an am- 
ateur photographer. The combina- 
tion of beach, lowering clouds, sky 
and sea in the background is very 
impressive. Nathan L. Mallison of 
Jacksonville, Florida, sent this in, 
and gives us a few details with the 
picture. The beach is thirty-eight 
miles long, and at low tide, when this 
picture was taken, it is wide enough 
to accommodate fifty cars abreast. 
It’s too bad the BRIDGE isn’t equipped 
to print its photographs in color; 
we'll bet that the color effects with 
this would have been worth seeing. 


Vintage Locomotive 

This one is sent to us by Charles 
H. W. Juergens of St. Louis, a credit 
unionist who decided to see the west- 
ern half of the United States. As he 
says, ‘““‘We took our time and stopped 
to see everything’’—which is the 
way to travel. Judging from the 
photographs Mr. Juergens sent us, 
he isn’t exaggerating; they give a 
very good idea of some of the more 
picturesque aspects of the west, and 
we’re holding a couple of them over 
for future reference. This one, be- 
sides being a first rate photograph, 
should appeal to the numerous lovers 
of photographs of locomotives. This 
was the first locomotive in Califor- 
nia. It got there by being shipped 
around the Horn—a humiliating ex- 
perience for so impressive a steam 
engine. 


Oxcart 

Mr. Harold L. Robinson, who sent 
us this picturesque snap of a group 
of little colored boys and their ox- 
cart, is practically guilty of treason, 
treason of a particularly criminal 
sort. For Mr. Robinson is a resident 
of Pasadena, California, and this 
picture was taken near Tallahassee, 
Florida. 

Publication of this picture will 
probably mean that Mr. Robinson 
will have to face a grim committee 
from the Pasadena Chamber of Com- 
merce, armed with shotguns. How- 
ever, the picture is colorful enough 
to be worth the chance. 


Introducing Miss Welcome! 

I wonder if Dad will immediately 
recognize this picture? Kerry sent 
it in with a very nice letter in which 
he informed us that Welcome Jac- 
quilee Cory is his sister and that 
their Dad is Treasurer of the Illinois 
Central St. Louis Credit Union. Ker- 
ry stole a march on Dad when he 
sent this one in and I hope Mother 
hasn't told Dad about it because Ker- 
ry and the BRIDGE are conspiring to 
hand Dad a real surprise when he 
opens his July BripGe. I never knew 
a sweeter name for a girl than “Wel- 
come.”” No one would have to guess 
very hard that the family was “hop- 
ing for a girl.”” Thanks, Kerry, and 
welcome, Welcome, to the BRIDGE. 


Reflection 

The picture at the top of the page, 
of the Bok Tower down in Florida, 
is an unusually perfect specimen of 
a reflection in the water. We'd al- 
most bet that we could print it up- 
side down and you’d never know the 
difference. We're grateful to Mrs. 
F. Reeder, of Lorton, Virginia, for 
sending it to us. Incidentally the 
large number of Florida scenes this 
month is pure coincidence; we posi- 
tively are neither a native son of 
that state (never even been there, 
worse luck) nor have we been bribed. 
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Help Cometh/ 


constantly 


W°* ARE calling for 
“help! 
Right now it is help for subscrip- 
tions. We also want your help in the 
matter of the way and manner of 
editing the BripcGe. We have long 
and earnest conversations on that 
subject at Madison. Could we send 
the BRIDGE to every credit union 
member with the certainty that none 
of them would read it or to a hun- 
dred who would read and use it—we 
would prefer the circulation of a 
hundred. But the BRIDGE is not a 
house organ. It is not designed ex- 
clusively for credit union managers. 
It is a home magazine, for everyone 
in the family. We get letters of ap- 
preciation from mothers and from 


children, with an occasional letter 
from grandma. 
Here, however, are some quota- 


tions from a recent letter which con- 
tains a few grand ideas. 

“My wife has been after me for 
some time” (and that proves how 
sound our contention of home reader 
interest wife couldn't 
criticize the BRIDGE so intelligently 
if she didn’t read it) “to tell you 
what she thinks of the BRIDGE and 
her opinions are not all complimenta- 
ry ...some of your feature articles 
ure not hitting the 
travel articles, movie 
the like—the news stands 
libraries are full of them. 
one which 
that 
the bigyest 


because his 


spot—stories, 
reviews and 
and the 
There is 
the 
how we 
returns in real 
living from our personal incomes. It 
can be mighty interesting when dis- 
cussed right. You have got the only 
magazine in the field which can han- 
dle that subject completely. Your ar- 
ticles on budgetting and the like have 
been 


subject 
BRIDGE and 
can pret 


belongs in 


subject is 


good, though some of them have 
been a bit and 
down to our concrete problems. 


why cannot 


abstract haven't got 
Now 
leave out some of 
the general articles and put in a de- 
partment which will deal with 
home finances in a 


you 


per- 
way 
which is both personal and concrete? 

“It might well 
editorial discussion based on definite 
submitted by readers but 
the main part of the section should 
be written by credit union members, 


readers of the BRIDGE. Just 


sonal and 


start out with an 


questior 3 


as every 


credit union officer now turns quick- 
'y to Tom Doig’s page as his own 
Sper ial section, Just so the new de- 


partment must be one 


Which will be- 


30) 


long to every credit union member 
and especially to the women who 
generally have to solve the problem 
of how to make the income go around 

. why not call for a series of let- 
ters from readers on “The Best In- 
vestment I Ever Made,” with the 


emphasis based on the smallness of 
the expenditure and the largeness of 
the return in family well-being?... 
or, another month on the subject 
Foolish Expenditure I 


“The Most 





Raiffeisen House Madison, Wis. 
: eb tne: 
Ever Made.” Or you might present 


one of those battling financial prob- 
lems which a credit union officer 
sometimes finds in the family of one 
of his members and ask for short let- 
ters giving the 
tion. 

“There should be frequent letters 
from readers on how their own cred- 


it union 


best possible 


} solu- 


has helped them solve their 
own financial problems ... above 
all it must be written by readers... 
if they do not respond it will prove 
they are not reading the magazine.” 
The letter goes on with a very valua- 
ble idea that every credit union ap- 


point a BripcGe Builder whose job in 





the credit union it will be build the 
BRIDGE, obtain subscriptions, etc. 
Here we have some concrete sugges- 
tions. 

(1) That each Board of Directors 
of our 6300 credit unions appoint 
one of their number to be BRIDGE 
contact man and to do the things in- 
dicated. We will include that as a 
suggestion in the next general cir- 
cularization of all credit unions. (2) 
That we invite a broader participa- 
tion in the preparation of material 
by credit union members. We will 
do that if it is possible. Right now 
we do everything we know how to 
get our readers interested and we 
get a great deal of favorable letter 
reaction, this particular letter being 
the only one we ever received which 
criticizes our general method of 
presentation. We shall not, however, 
yield to the general plea that the 
BRIDGE become a house organ. /t has 
a bigger job to do than that. (3) 
That we invite more personal rela- 
tionship in the BRIDGE of individual 
problems. That we shall also attempt. 

We call attention however to this 
issue which contains (and it is typi- 
cal) (1) an article on the advisabil- 
ity of college education, a subject of 
very great interest at this time to 
our membership; (2) an article on 
home building which seems also time- 
ly and interesting; (3) an article 
setting forth what an excellent va- 
cation a stenographer can get with 


relatively little expense if she is 
smart about it. (4) the Questions 
and Answers, taking 10°. of *the 
book. 


(5) An article on standards of liv- 
ing about which standards we must 
know something if we are ever to 
improve them; (6) An article rela- 
tive to a typical credit union experi- 
ence and the moral contained there- 
in; (7) An article pointing out 
weaknesses which are creeping into 
credit union meetings; (8) a consid- 
erable miscellany of other articles 
having to do with practical problems. 

We photography and the 
motion pictures because they are 
subjects of common concern and they 
create, as judged by our very large 
mail, great reader interest. We use 
travel stories because we believe 
with a policeman credit union mana- 
ger who was in the other day and 
who was telling what he likes about 
the Bripce. “I like most the travel 
articles; for the first time I am be- 
ginning to realize what a grand and 
beautiful country is this United 
States, which is my country.” 

But—we much want this type of 
criticism and we start herewith to 
try out the valuable suggestions con- 
tained in this particularly fine letter. 


stress 
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]_coxine BACK over the effort to get Congress to enact a law 
which would enable the six hundred odd credit unions of 
Federal employees to retain their quarters in Federal build- 
ings there is one outstanding fact; that no one is entitled to 
more than a share of the credit for participating in the effort. 

The issue was simple. The Comptroller General’s office is- 
sued a ruling that credit unions were not entitled to quarters 
in Federal buildings. Later on the attorneys for several of 
the departments questioned the right of the Comptroller Gen- 
2ral to make such a ruling but whether or not he had the right 
he made it and over three hundred credit unions of postal 
employees were told to vacate and over 300 additional credit 
unions of Federal employees were vitally affected. These cred- 
it unions had, most of them, been organized by the Credit 
Union National Extension Bureau in cooperation with the 
then Division of Service Relations over a dozen years ago. 

They were doing a magnificent job, making loans in totals 
of several millions of dollars annually and performing a splen- 
did personnel service. Never was a complaint filed against 
them; no one ever questioned their value—but we had the 
ruling to contend with. Our first letters to the credit unions 
affected pointed out that the first thing to do was to get the 
order extended for a sufficient period so that we could offer 
a bill in the Congress which met in January. This effort, 
largely through the intervention of Mr. Filene and through 
many other sources of most valuable cooperation was success- 
ful and the order was advanced to June Ist as an effective 
date. We offered a bill in the Senate and Representative 
Cochrane of Missouri offered a similar bill in the House which 
latter bill was limited to credit unions organized under the 
Federal law, due to some confusion in the use of the words 
“Federal credit union” to describe both a credit union of Fed- 
eral employees however organized (whether under state or 
Federal law) and a credit union organized specifically under 
the Federal law. We succeeded in getting the bill (House Bill 
6287) so amended as to include credit unions of Federal em- 
ployees however organized and its passage in the House was 
made possible by the initiative of Representative Cochrane 
and the able speech of Representative McCormack, the latter 
of Boston, interested largely through the cooperation of the 
credit union at the Boston Postoffice. Meantime Senate Bill 
1306 on the same subject had been referred by the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency to the Treasury Depart- 
ment for investigation and report and also to the Farm Credit 
Administration (which has jurisdiction over the Federal cred- 
it union law). 

Our first major difficulty came in the Treasury Department 
where the bill shuttled back and forth from division to divi- 
sion for over a month and a half. It finally got back into the 
Senate approved. Meantime a sub-committee of the Senate 
Banks Committee had been appointed to hear the bill under 
the chairmanship of Senator Barkley of Kentucky. A hearing 
was held and the Farm Credit Administration, various credit 
unions and our interests were represented. There followed a 
very long sustained effort to get the sub-Committee to act. 

Meantime the House bill had passed the House in its 
amended form and had come to the Senate and been referred 
to the same sub-Committee. Time was passing rapidly and it 
was decided to attempt to get the sub-Committee to substitute 
the House bill in order to avoid further action in the House. 
The sub-Committee reported favorably and another long ef- 
fort resulted finally in action by the whole Committee. The 
House bill was reported out July 1 and passed the senate on 
the 2nd. At this writing it is pending before the President 
for signature. 

Looking over this effort which has required a half dozen 
trips to Washington and more sustained effort than was re- 
quired to get the Federal credit union law enacted in the first 
place, it seems to me that it is impossible to fix credit accu- 
rately for the results of the campaign. We were in danger 
several times. The first big effort was to « 
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SUPPORT 


the Home Team | 


HERE ARE lessons to be taught by 

the home club. We have such a 
club in Madison, called the Madi- 
son Blues (why the “blues” I don’t 
know) and they play night ball, 
plenty of it and good neat ball at 
that. The team is a really cooper- 
ative enterprise; the members are 
paid proportionately when the gate 
is good and are not paid when the 
attendance falls off. This Club gets 
along only as the citizens of Madi- 
son attend the games. 

So with the credit union job the 
credit union which peeks in at the 
knot hole in the fence, taking every- 
thing that we have to offer by way 
of general services, without paying 
in at the gate—that credit union is 
no help. 

And the credit union treasurer 
who fights for his credit union all 
the way—that’s the credit union 
man for my dish! Support the home 
club—your Chapter, your League, 
your National Association. Be in 
the game all the way; don’t fear 
failure; try and try hard enough 
and you will inevitably succeed. 
And above all else don’t be a “‘knot- 
holer.” 








No ONE Did it! 

(Continued from page 31) 

get the Post Office Department to 
extend the eviction date to June Ist; 
many of us tried at it and certainly 
Mr. Filene’s help was most effective. 
Had we failed with that, the subse- 
quent passage of the law would have 
availed but little; it would have 
closed the barn door after the horse 
had been stolen. Then June Ist 
crawled up on us and when | arrived 
in Washington May 29 (just before 
the legal holiday), with telegrams in 
my pocket showing that if we didn’t 
get the date extended important pos- 
tal credit unions were going to be 
evicted the next Tuesday, there was 
real worry. We got the 
Comptroller General's office to say 
that the matter was an administra- 
tive matter and then the letter went 
out to the Postmasters from the Post- 


cause for 


master General's office giving us an 
indefinite stay. That was also vital. 
Representative McCormack’s speech 
for the bill was of great importance 
and the House Bill 
6287 by Cochrane 
Was a credit union service of the first 
magnitude. 
In the 
Post Otfice 


tower of 


sponsoring of 
Representative 


National Association of 
Clerks Gil 
strength: at many critical 
times he and Leo George of that or- 


Hyatt was a 
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yvanization came to bat; they worked 
incessantly in and out of season for 
the bill and were of outstanding, pri- 
mary importance. Sol Cohen helped 
materially by coming on from Chi- 
cago as did Jack Laverty of Boston. 
Garfield Seibert established contacts 





of great value in Kentucky. 


The 
Farm Credit Administration was 


uniformly helpful. Senator Shep- 
pard, as always the outstanding 
credit union champion in the Senate, 
gave us fine support and direction. 

Most important of all, in my judg- 
ment, was the sustained, loyal co- 
operation of hundreds of credit un- 
ions of Federal employees who did 
the necessary contacting. Other or- 
ganizations of postoffice clerks and 
carriers cooperated consistently and 
persistently. Any effort to single out 
anyone or any organization as re- 
sponsible for the successful conduct 
of this important matter would be 
unfair to all else concerned. Some 
of those who doubtless helped ma- 
terially I have inadvertently not 
mentioned. 

I do know that this matter was an- 
other proof of the value of organiza- 
tion within the credit union move- 
ment. These things require organ- 
ization and sustained effort and good 


direction. Soldiers do not win bat- 
tles by going out to fight alone. 
Finally—a bit of figuring. If the 


credit unions of Federal employees 
were obliged to get quarters outside 
the Federal buildings at an average 
rental of fifty dollars a month (high 
for some but low for others) the neat 
total would exceed $400,000. Let's 
call it for a conservative estimate 
$250,000, or over four times the to- 
tal national budget of CUNA. Just 
think about that when your credit 
union gets its bill for state and 
national dues. 
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The Problem! To secure before Labor Day a total of 100,000 Subscriptions for the BRIDGE. 

How far along? with the Problem? Thirty-seven (37,000) thousand! 

How far to go? Sixty-three (63,000) thousand! 

Why 100,000? We have made a careful inquiry among advertising experts in New York, Chicago 
and other centers and 100,000 seems to be the total at which legitimate advertising 


is possible. More important than that is the resulting value to the credit union 
movement if 100,000 credit union families are getting the BRIDGE monthly. 


A Very Extensive Circulation of the Bridge is the Most Essential Part 
of the Whole Credit Union Program! 


Why fifty cents per year (less than the cost of production)? Because we want the BRIDGE to be 
within the reach of every credit union member! 


Why a Magazine instead of a House Organ of small proportions? Because we want the BRIDGE to 
interest the credit union home and every man, woman and child in it. 


THEN — HOW GET THE 63,0007 
Ww OD & 


Only through YOU can we get it! The BRIDGE is YOUR MAGAZINE! 


YOU alone can give us the circulation which is essential! 


HO W ? 


YOU number 1,100,000. If 10% of YOU subscribe to the BRIDGE—we will have created a 
permanent VOICE for the credit union movement. You are organized in 6300 credit unions. A great 
many of these credit unions can subscribe for all their members (paying for the subscriptions out of 
undivided profits) as over twenty have done already. Every one of these twenty testify that a 100% 
BRIDGE subscription is a fine investment, as reflected in more members, more savings, more loans and 
more earnings. YOUR credit union can do that if it has been operating a few years. 


The credit unions are organized in over 250 Chapters and 42 State Leagues. If we can sell YOU 
and YOUR CREDIT UNION and YOUR CHAPTER and YOUR LEAGUE and break this problem 
down, 63,000 becomes a small—not a large total. 


Will the BRIDGE help? Yes! If you will give us a 100% subscription (subscribing for all your 
members) we will give you the BRIDGE at a 20% discount or forty cents (.40) per member. 


Ww OD © 
Will Be Appealed to Between Now and Labor Day! The BRIDGE Is In Your Keeping. Give 
Us the Subscriptions and We Will Give You a Magazme To Be Proud Of! 


We Look to 


wy ee 











The BRIDGE goes 


The permanent Voice of the Credit Union 
Movement. 

We seek 100,000 SUBSCRIPTIONS BY 
LABOR DAY (a 63,000 increase) so 
that: 

(1) The BRIDGE may be permanent. 

(2) The credit union story will increas- 
ingly reach the credit union home. 

(3) Legitimate advertising may be in- 
creasingly possible. 

To 1,100,000 credit union members, 6,300 

credit unions, 350 credit union chapters, 

42 Credit union State Leagues and to 

our leadership everywhere: 


Write Your Cooperation with Subscriptions! 
THE BRIDGE 


Raiffeisen House Madison, Wisconsin 
Photograph by Ted Huggins 
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